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how she bore Daly’s visit, upon the subject of which I 
was quite sure she would write, I opened hers first, and 
therein perused the affair very much as Daly himself had 
described it, but with a sequel least agreeable of all, 
informing me of the recognition which the Miss Dods 
had made of the “rude and forward” deputy assistant 
clerk, and her extreme sorrow and vexation that it could 
be no longer concealed, since his acquaintance with me 
had been admitted, that I was the companion of his most 
unjustifiable frolic. As far as that went, as I had secretly 
resolved to marry nobody but Emma Haines, it was a 
matter of no great importance, to me, although the ac- 
quaintance with the young ladies would have very agree- 
ably enlivened the circle at Teddington, had I intended 
to make the cottage a place of frequent resort. Matters 
had now entirely changed as far as my means and incli- 
nations were concerned ; the previous night’s conversa- 
tion with Daly had quite determined me on my course. 
He had overcome, with arguments which I considered 
fullof sound reason and justice, all the boyish scruples I 
had hitherto felt with regard to filial obedience upon 
points where the heart was concerned, and was com- 
pletely convinced that love—love of that peculiar sort 
which Daly had made me sensible I felt for Miss Haines 
—was paramount to all other sentiments, duties, or af- 
fections. 

It is extraordinary to see with what facility a shrewd 
and clever person can win over a less experienced man 
to the principles he advocates, provided their character 
and tendency are in unison with the less experienced 
man’s feelings ! I could not understand what it was that 
had hitherto kept me tongue-tied with respect to Emma, 
a being I loved by stealth, as far as my own parent was 
concerned, 


I owed my mother the allegiance of a son|yet now that there was a chance that she was gone, | affection. 


wildness of purpose, which are the instant results of in- | clang had to my ear even less of sorrow in it, than of 
telligence like this—my mother dying and calling for me | reproach ;—it seemed] to upbraid me for my absence, and 
—dead, perhaps, without seeing me; and I revelling in|chide me for delay. Ol! how truc it is that when those 
heartless pleasure, in sensual dissipation, in moral turpi-| we have adored are gone—when those lips we have loved 
tude, and actually planning future disobedience to her/are sealed in silence, and can no longer speak a pardon 
wishes, and revolts from her just and affectionate control. | for our indiscretions or omissions—we reproach ourselves 
She who had borne ine, nursed me, loved me better than | with inattentions and unkindnesses. which, at the time 
herself, to be neglected and forgotten !—yet I was not so| we then fancied them committed, would perhaps have 
base—so vile. I could not have anticipated the awful} been matters of indifference or even jest. 
visitation ; I had seen her well the previous evening—| Overwhelmed by my feelings, 1 pursued my way to 
had parted from her—had received the fond, maternal |the well-known entrance of my poor mother’s “pretty — 
kiss—perhaps the last. There were no symptoms, no|once cheerful residence. : 
warning of this thunder-stroke which was so soon to fall| I reached the gate—the windows of the cottage were 
and sever, perhaps, the ties of affection and love; yet |closed—and my mother’s favourite dog lay whining on 
how could I reflect that I might have been home early ;/the outside of the door—it ran to me, and barked its 
that I might have received the letter from the village | welcome as I walked across the lawn. The door was 
apothecary, which I had just read, in time to have seen |opencd, as I approached it, by my mother’s maid. I 
her, even to have received her last blessing, and to have jnever shall forget the expression of mingled grief and 
closed those mild blue eyes which for years and years|censure which her countenance exhibited as her eye met 
had beamed so tenderly on me. imine ; the faithful woman’s look conveyed at once to me 
I struck my forehead with my clenched fist—I hid my the extent of my misconduct—it told me I had been 
burning cheek in the pillow—tears relieved the agony of|/sought for—asked for—prayed for—but I was absent. 
my heart. I rang the bell—my servant came. I ordered | My conscience added a thousand pangs to those which 
him to get the horses instantly. He evidently thought ithat absence alone could not fail to inflict. 
me mad—I think I was so. I had never, since I could} I passed into the drawing-room, where I found Miss 
remember, been so near a great calamity, such as the loss|Crab. I threw myself into the chair in which I had last 
of a beloved parent—a neglected parent, now seemed to|seen my poor mother sitting, and, hiding my face in my 
be—neglected indeed she was; for while I knew that | hands, gave vent to my sorrow in another flood of tears. 
she was within my reach, I was careless as to visiting | Miss Crab came to me, and took my hand, and pressed 
her; her house was made unpleasant to me by her un-/it. I felt grateful for this show of kindness, for I was 
gracious companion, and, as I have said before, my |alone in the world—and I wept the more. 
mother’s temper itself had been unfavourably changed} “I know,” said Miss Crab, “that arguments are use- 
by the influence and irritation of that odious person ;|less—I will not attempt to check the course of natural 
Your excellent mother, Gilbert, is gone ; but, 
! 





it was true, but I had a right to an opinion of my own,|that I should never see her smile, never hear her voice sudden as was the summons, she died without pain, and 


and Emma Haines had a fortune of five-and-twenty | again. 


thousand pounds, and the match would be a good match, 


and she was fond of me, and I was fond of her; what] rather than rode from London. I was insensible to every | 





departed repeating your name, and blessing you.” 
«“ And I not here,” sobbed I, « to hear that blessing !” 


In this temper of mind, I need hardly say that I flew 
« That was unfortunate,” 


said my companion; “ you 


then was the objection !—her mother’s positive refusal | object, to every feeling—to every impression but the one must have been out very late, because any time in the 
to hear of such a thing as a proposal from a pennyless|—and the idea that my poor mother was, perhaps, on the evening you could have come ; your poor mother, when 


boy ; and this refusal I knew, if I mentioned any thing] verge of another world, and that an increased rate of she became censcivus of her danger, watched the hours, 


on the subject to my parent, would heat up the Gataker 


| 
| 


traveling might yet bring me to her fond embrace, made/and every noise she heard fancied it announced your 


blood to boiling, and I should be as solemnly warned by | me urge the willing animal upon which I was mounted arrival.” 


my own mother to desist from any further attempts upon | to the top of his speed. 


the heart of Miss Haines, as I had already been by hers. 


However, rope-ladders, post-chaises, and all the rest of | dington, a fatal sound struck my ear. 
it, were dancing in my imagination; and for an instant} horse and listened—with a dread beyond imagination | jswer. 
I believed that Fortune had at last withdrawn the fillet| heard it again. I turned sick—my heart seemed to cease 


In less than an hour I reached! “ And when—” said I, « when—— ?” I could ask no 
| 
As I entered the road leading to Ted-| more. 
I pulled up my! “ Between four and five this m 
] p my 


T'wickenham. 


ning,” was the an- 


The hour, then, at which I was unconsciously return- 


from her eyes, and already displayed her favourable in-|its pulsation ;—it was too surely the death-bell tolling ing from the gaming-table, was the period at which the 


tentions for the future by putting in my possession, | for my poor lost, lost mother! 


by her own means, a sum adequate to defray all the ne- 


|pure spirit of my exemplary parent was taking its flight 
The blow had fallen—no more was there need of|—at that moment—Oh mercy, mercy on me!—my mo- 


cessary expenses of my juvenile matcimonial expedition. | hastening to the house of mourning. Not all the prayers ther was in the last agony of death, 


With these bright visions in my mind’s eye, it may be |¢ 
supposed I did not read my poor mother’s details of 
Daly’s visit with any profound attention ; but hastily 
scanning the letter, 1 threw it down in order to make}! 


" 4 | . " i i 
of all the world could give me now that which of all | Miss Crab saw the convulsive heavings of my breast ; 


things most I craved—that mother’s blessing. No! mute | the half-choked utterance of my words alarmed her, and 
was the tongue which had taught me truths I heeded | with a kindaess foreign to her nature, she left me for a 


not—cold were those lips from which a parting kiss} moment, and returned with a tumbler of water, of which 


myself acquainted with the contents of the other epistle. | would have been some consolation in the hour of separa-|she made me swallow a portion. 


I broke open the seal and read as follows :— tion ;—I had lost them all—all by my own heartless folly | 


“6 0 lock, Friday. 

“ Dear sir,—I despatch this to you the moment I reach | « 
town, 
three, whom I found in a very afflicting state, from an | ¢ 
attack of apoplexy. Having taken the most effective 
measures at the moment, I set off to town as fast as I|I 
could in order to find and carry down Dr. Baillie to her. | 1 
I arrived just now, and while he is getting ready to return | t 
with me, I write this. Let me entreat of you not to lose | t 
a moment in going to her; for, although I would not 
excite unnecessary apprehensions, her case is a serious || 
one, and may prove very dangerous, 


add will express the urgency of your visit more strongly | of that parent to her child; but the aggravating circum. | 
than the simple fact, that having restored her to con.| stances, my absence from her bed-side; the reasons for 


sciousness before I quitted her, the first words your mo-| 
ther uttered were your name, and an entreaty to see you.” 
- s * * * * 


When I read thus far, the letter fell from my hand— 
my eyes swam—my head turned round. I felt that mad |t 


flashed across my mind—I would gladly have died my-| more steadily, she might have been here now 
self upon the very instant. 


“[ am not surprised,” said she, “ to see you thus af- 
ind dissipation—by my addiction to the society of those fected; if you had been with her at the last, it would 


against whom her affection and experience had so often have been a source of consolation whenever the thought 


-autioned me :—while yet my sainted parent lay on the of her recurred ; but now you will never be able to for- 
r : i } 


I was called in to your mother at a little after|bed of death, I was revelling and gambling in the house get that, anxious as she was to take a last farewell of 


jyou, you were out of the way! However, what’s done 


of sin! 
I dismounted, and bade the servant go on with the cannot be undone; and I suppose, at your time of life, 
1orses. I could scarcely stand, and I could not bear the | pleasure is paramount.” 

nan to see how little of a man his master was. He| “ Pleasure!” said I; “do, for Heaven’s sake, spare 
rotted forward, but I could not stir. I leaned against a}me this reproachful language ; years—ages of repent- 
ree by the road-side, and cried like a child. | ance—will not compensate for this one fault.” 

Ought I to be ashamed of this confession ?—no ;—the} “I always told you, Gilbert,” said the odious woman, 
oss of such a parent was of itself calamity sufficient to |“ that you would be sorry some time or another, but not 


Nothing I can|unnerve a son at my time of life, who knew the devotion [till it was too late: I’m sure [ would not say a word to 


aggravate the bitterness of your feelings just now, but I do 
think that if you had been more attentive to your poor 
hat absence ; the thousand, thousand recollections which | mother’s wishes, and been more with us, and gone on 


| ” 





exclaimed [, “do you 
Is it not enough that I 


«“ Merciful Heavens, madam,” 


I walked on; and as I approached our little church, | wish to drive me raging mad ? 
he sound of the bell tolling louder and louder as I came | have lost the being who bore me, nurtured me, and loved 








impatience, that necessity for immediate action—that 
NO. 7.—PART 1.—15336, 


nearer to it, cut to my very heart’s core; for its hollow! me better than herself? am I to be reproached not only 
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for fau | t, b ready mentioned, and who came down to Teddington] 
never b! ! the moment the melancholy intelligence reached him. 
‘Not in p He, too, accompanied me to the funeral. That day 
that was t fort will never be forgotten by me ; till the moment [ saw the 
WW , i hie black coffin borne from the door, I did not feel that I 
pained by h i really had lost my beloved parent—the link was not 
li quite broxen ; but then—then all my sorrow burst upou 
upon | fre, and [T was scarcely conscious of what afterwards 
; Do i vecurred, until the drawing up of the ropes by which the 
Wi \ body had been lowered into the grave, awakened me 
that I again to a sense of all my miseries. Years, years have 
en the | i rolled on, and yet that hour is still vividly fresh in my 
“ Jinean iio mind—the smell of the soldered coffin is still in my nos- 
is, that De. B trils—the falling earth upon its lid sull rings in iny ears. 
atta to i 
sli 1 < > 
5 i a wita That eminently practical joker, Daly, having wormed 
di ies from Gurney that he was in love with Miss Emma 
She gat, ee i , 2 a -. | Haines, a beauty and a fortune, offers to facilitate his 
ide iz into any planation of the aflair with -* 
m compaii Wi, at amoment Whea she was pro-, friend’s operations by marrying the mother, and pleading 
nouncing the greatest calamity of iy life the result of} in behalf of Gilbert for the heiress. ‘To this end he has, 
my own indiscretion aud | lavities. What a heart) Guney believes, set off to introduce himself to the la- 
this woman must have had! I have often, on looking} - nie wg sel ‘ilie bck as Mani decile 
“ere th lered how any thing in fe-| dies at a watering place ; in what a sgien y manne 
eth Toren onal » bitter and so malevolent lexecuted his self-imposed commission will now be seen. 
“s cannot tal » sald IT: «J will n eg en; all my | CHAPTER XIL 
OMls ns and neg n re magia lu ny OWn eyes) 
ten thousand fold—I them all int most vivid cox] My anxiety about Daly, and his proceedings in my 
lours—! need no friend, however kind, to point them! behalf, began greatly to increase. He had been now gone 
out—bui even T cannot consent to adiuit the justice of) a week, and [ had heard nothing, although, according to 


the charges you so unseasonably bring against ime, or| his own vivid anticipations, I was to be actually aflianced 





edge aiyself an ace y to my poor mothe to Emma in three days after his arrival at ‘Tenby ;—at 
death.” , least, I might have been apprised of his arrival, and of 
I rose from the chair and } [the room in an agony) the posture of affairs at the opening of the campaign. I 
of grief. | ppose,” said my / ud aiter a pause,! went to his lodgings, but Redmond had heard no more 
“you will up and see her, Gilbert '!—you will be more! than I. I returned thence, therefore, as ignorant and 
composed aft wards,” | dispirited as when I went; and as usual whiled away 
See ? see im loved mother—she whom T had left in} half an hour at the door of Mrs. Fletcher Green’s car- 
health aud h 1) iness but a few hours before—see her) riage, which I met in Piccadilly, and which she caused 
stretched in the sleep of death !—to be sure—to be sure to be drawn up close to the ¢rottoir, in order to accom- 
I would. It was all like a um—a dream from which,’ plish our little tefe-a-tete. She kindly renewed her in- 
when I had beheld her dead, IT must awake.—I mechant-) vitation, but [ was living in a sort of perpetual worry, 
cally answered © Yes,” and as mechanically followed my! and felt unable to mix in society any longer. I excused 
‘nd to the door of the bed-chamber—the door at which myself, therefore, by a plea of going into the country, 

a thousand times my lost pareut had parted from me with) which I palliated with a hope that I should have the 


a blessing and a kiss. We entered the apartment; every | pleasure of seeing her on my return, and a promise thet 
thing was as I had last seen it—the flowers which my) hers should be the first door I knocked at upon my ar. 
blooming in) rival in London. 


When I parted from her, I felt that it was quite im- 


mother had gathered the day before, were 


. " . d “ 
their stands—her work lay on the table—all seemed as 


usual. | possible any longer to mistake the nature of the senti- 
My companion took my hand in one of hers, and led) ment she entertained towards me ; and this very convic- 
me to the beds de:—with the other she drew back the|tion increased my _ difficulties and embarrassments. 
curtain, and there T saw her—imy mother—cold, pale,) Nobody who has not been placed in circumstances simi- 
inanimate—dead. ‘The world’s supplication could not) lar to those in which I then found myself—but I suppose 
have obtaing one single look from those closed eyes) almost every body has—can at all understand the sort of 
—there was a on her lips, but they were mute for| misty maze which life appeared at that period. The 


ver—I had never seen death before—the thousand feel-| sameness and tastelessness of every thing disconnected 

sorrow, of repentance, con-| with the one great object of my life—were, I must owa, 
flicting in my heart and imind, were too much for me} mixed with self-reproach, to a very considerable extent, 
and, overcome by the contest, I sauk insensible on the! for having committed my affairs to the hands of so vola- 
bed. tile a minister as Daly. 

Oh that week—that wretched, miserable week—the} It was not until the morning of the eighth day from 
hateful preparations for the funeral—the absolute neces-| his departure that I received a letter from my ambassador, 
sity for action—perhaps it was better that such arrange-| not from Tenby, but from Malvern Wells, whither it 
Por myself I resolved that the} appeared he had followed my charming dulcinea. How- 


ings of awe, of devotion, of 


tt { 


ments required attention. 
hour at which tay mother’s dear remains were removed! ever, the shortest way of connecting my adventures and 
| z - - 


from the house should be the last of my residence in it;} proceedings with a history of my own time, will be to 


IT could never have borne to see it afier she was gone.) insert his various communications upon this interesting 
This resolution produced new occupation, Miss Crab,) subject in their proper places. No. 1 of the correspond- 
whose fine feelings were never likely to interfere with her} ence immediately follows :— 
worldly interests, appeared disposed to stay where she| 

‘ ' : ’ ge lintel VWalvern 
was. My mother had niade a will, in which she had left olatvern. 





every thing to me pting the lease and furniture « f| My dear Gumey,—By the date of this, you will see 
the cottage, which, if Miss Crab chose to continue rest-| that I have had a sharp chase after your fair friends. My | 
dent there, were jucathed to her for her life; this be-| proceedings since we parted would make a valuable ad-| 
quest, and one of a ring to Cuthbert, were the only two.! dition to the classical stories of Mr. Lane of the Minerva} 
“quence of Miss Crab’s announcement of her) Press, Leadenhall street-—they have been varied and 
at the cottage, and of my determivation| curious—but I fear to you, who have but one object in 
session by even a solitary | view, will not be particularly interesting. 
iness, it became ne-| I slept at Oxford the night I left town, supped with 
cessary that certain inventories should be made, and other) some old friends at the Mitre, sallied forth and met the 
h, to carry the intentions of my poor) vice-chancellor returning from supper over Magdalen 
mother into ef In those arrangements I was aided| Bridge; we, who were all somewhat elevated, thought it 





In cons 





never to disturb her q 1 


it to the scene of n vi 











and assisted by the worthy magistrate whom I have al-| quite right to clevate Aim, and accordingly we hoisted 
” 





him on our shoulders, and having crowned him with a 
lamp cover, carried him home to Baliol, at the gate of 
which we deposited him, having luckily met with inter. 
ruption neither from proctor nor bull-dog. I ought pea. 
haps to premise, that having arrived at about five, I went 
to wine at Brasen-nose, with a most admirable person, 
called in these parts, Sober Tom : and while in his rooms, 
a fancy came into my head, that the blowing up of Cain 
and Abel, who stand cheek by jowl, in the middle of the 
quadrangle, would be excellent fun, Accordingly, having 
the quoi fuire in my coat pocket, as soon as it grew dark, 
and before we adjourned to our episcopal inn, I deposited 
one of my exploding grenades in a luckily discovered 
crack in the pedestal, gave him three quarters of an hour's 
fuse, and just as we were clear of the 10se, bang he went, 
and the unnatural brothers were regularly floored upon 
the grass-plot, much to the edification of four unhappy 
devils who were locked up in a room over the gateway, 
fagging for a fellowship. d 

To me these freaks are admirable jests ; for not belong. 
ing to the university, I care nothing for taking the active 
direction of exploits for the performance of which I am 
not amenable to the heads or tails here, while my inti. 
macy with some score of the hardiest young fellows in 
Oxford, gives me, at least as far as mischief goes, an 
esprit du corps highly to be commended. 

Do not for a moment imagine, that these parenthetical 
pranks were permitted for a moment to interfere with your 
interests. A man must sleep somewhere; and after 
Dow Wolf’s exhausting receiver of Friday, I assure you 
I felt a halt at the end of the first fifty miles absolutely 
necessary to my comiort, although I could not endure the 
idea of being a night in Oxford without exercising my 
native ingenuity during the course of the evening. 

Our supper was excellent—nine of us—all as sober as 
judges when we broke up; which circumstance, how- 
ever, did not hinder me from performing one feat with 
unqualified dexterity. An elderly gentleman, in a shovel 
hat, with a fat wife and a fair daughter, was toddling up 
by easy stages from Wales for advice from the London 
doctors, and was lodged in the room-on the first floor 
immediately under us. ‘The worthy shovel sent at least 
a dozen messages up to implore and entreat we would 
make less noise—an imprudence on his part not to be 
altogether overlooked. About eleven he went to bed in 
dismay, in the back room, with the bed-room within it, 
in which the bright-eyed damsel of a daughter was her- 
self duly deposited out of harm’s way. As we came 
down from our sitting-room, I heard the invalid shovel 
snoring a duct with his exemplary and obese partner. 
Up Iran into the room immediately over his head, and 
in the twinkling of an eye turned up three half-tester 
beds right on end, in which were sleeping two strapping 
chambermaids and a kitchen wench, and having poised 
them thus, banged to the bed-room door, which instantly 
awakened the reversed damsels, who startled at the noise, 
jumped, as they thought, up in their beds, which had 
precisely the reverse etlect, namely, that of bringing the 
three bedsteads simultaneously to the floor, with a noise 
which would have roused Somnus himself, if he had con- 
descended to take up his lodging under the hospitable 
roof of our friend Peake. 

A dreadful peal of laughter which succeeded the ex- 
plosion, must at once have satisfied the disturbed travel- 
lers whence the uproar proceeded, and of course quicted 
their apprehensions, that as Macbeth’s friend says, “ where 
they lay last night, the chimneys were blown down.” 

The next day I pursued my journey—rattled through 
Cheltenham—to me the most odious place in England— 
what it may be twenty years hence, I don’t pretend to 
say—now it is a bad edition of Hammersmith—reached 
Gloucester by half past three, and found myself housed 
at the Angel at Abergavenny, a little before nine, having 
done my ninety-three miles in eleven hours and a half, 
which in these parts I call going. Those who live to sce 
steam-coaches, and steam-boats, and air balloons, in gene- 
ral use, may perhaps sneer at the pace; but as neither 
you nor I are likely to endure till the age of hot water 
and hydrogen gas, it is as well to be contented with 
what we have in the way of speed. ' 

Would that I could have kept up at the same rate ! but 
no—the roads grew bad, the horses worse, and I had a 
heavy day’s work of it to get to Caermarthen by half 
past one o’clock on Sunday morning. At Caermarthen 
I resolved to pitch my tent, and roosted, as owls are said 
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to do, in the Ivy Bush. Nothing particular occurred | and suppers, in walks and in drives, in loungings and in purpose to tempt nre; the result was, on the 
there; and about half past eleven in the day, I proceeded | lollings, in talkings and singings; in short, in every | of the first squad of tabbies—for like fruit on a tres, in 
to the pretty little town which we fancied contained your amusement, pursuit, or recreation, occupiers of the same a place like this, the most matured drop off first—there 
jewel beyond price. I reached the White Lion, andj tenement, members of the same family. arose such a spitting and sputtering behind the screen, 
began my enquiries amidst the ringing of bells, which} It must be evident, that nothing can so entirely con-/ that one would have fancied a magnificent display of fire- 
distracted me, but of which I subsequently found myself duce to the accomplishment of my project, as the fortu- 
the unconscious cause. Remember, I don’t mean house-, nate circumstance of their having settled there. Except 
bells, for the White Lion boasts no such luxury—I mean at Harrowgate, I know of no other watering-place where 
the church-bells, which were sel going in their merriest the whole population are cooped up together; all the 
peals to do me honour, for which, in the sequel, I found | difficulties of introduction are overcome, and you will, I 
one pound gne shilling set down in the bill, under the am sure, be delighted to hear that, although I lose no 
head of “ringers ;” but a little écla¢ is worth paying for, time in reporting progress, having been here not more 
if one have but the money. | than twelve hours, I am already on speaking terms with 
« Well, my dear friend, having brought you to the, the Haineses, mére et fille. standing, I flatter myself [ am, upon the whole, popular. 
White Lion, or rather having brought myself there, I| At the table, where all the company mect at meals, the) As for Emma, your description did not do ber half 
sallied forth in quest of our family—feasted my eyes on} promotion is progressive—the last comer sits lowest; and justice—I think her perfection—her eyes are all elo- 
the beauties of the place, admired the elegance of Sir) thus, upon a Tontine principle, the longest survivor gets quence, and the gracefulness of her manner is incom- 
William Paxton’s baths—detected an old naval friend of the highest place—a shaky admiral and his rigid wife are Mrs. H. is not quite what I expected ; I dare 
mine patiently playing billiards with a very sensible leok-| the monarchs at present ; opposite to them, and of the say of a very domestic turn of mind, but somehow—not 
ing gentleman, at a table which stood on an inclined) same standing, are a deaf lord and his pretty niece ; and that I flinch from my bargain if it can in any way con- 
plane ; so that the skill of the game consisted rather in| next to the admiral on the right hand side, come Mrs. tribute to the success of owr scheme. I have no time 
keeping the balls out of the left-hand corner bottom pock-| Haines and her daughter. The company below the salt for more; assure yourself of a despatch the momeut I 
et than putting them into any of the others—Began my | are chiefly old and invalids; but there are some gay rol-, have made any effective advance; in the mean time, keep 
enquiries with Aim—* place full—many families there— licking folks who appear to annoy the sicklies by their up your spirits, and believe me, as I truly am, 
who were the leaders?” He was as innocent as a sheet | liveliness and laughter, the old hands seeming to think, | Yours most faithfully, 
of white paper—knew nothing excepta report of Milford) because Malvern air and Malvern water have been re- R. F’. Day. 
Haven being about to be adopted by government as a} commended for “ their” complaints, that Malvern Well 
naval station. I pitied and left him, and proceeded to| House is to be converted into a sort of hospital. Here) The receipt of this communication gave me great con- 
the apology for a library, which I entered. Ina subserip-| is one sweet girl under the tutelage of her aunt. They) tentment, inasmuch as it not only dissipated all the ap- 
tion-book lying on the counter, I read over a list of the| are more recent arrivals, and are therefore nearer me at} prehensions [ had formed of my friend’s possible neglect 


departure 


works had been going on—or rather off—in the distance ; 
during which experiment, accompanied by the lamenta- 
tions of the venerable sisterhood, Major M-Guflin kept 
his great green eyes immoveably fixed upon me,—whe- 
ther he only suspected me as the author of the mischief, 
or favoured by his unusual height, had looked over the 
sereen, and seen me at work, I could not then make out, 
nor have I since discovered ; nevertheless and notwith- 


parable. 





fashionables who graced the place—Mr. and Mrs, and (of his mission in the pursuit of some strange vagary of 
his own, but because it afforded me intelligence of 
negatively satisfactory character, in telling that 
Emma, if torn from me by her anxious parent, was at 


three Misses Evans, Mr. Hugh Jones, Mr. David Jones, | 
and Miss Jones, Mr. Mrs. and Master and Miss Morgan, | 
Captain and Mrs, Rice, Mr. and Mrs. Leek and Miss 
Leek, Mr. and Mrs. Griffiths, Dr. Roderick Jones, Colo- 
nel and Mrs. Williams, Mr. Jenkins Jones, of Cwmd-| 
blrowmgytty, and family ; Mrs. Price Price Morgan Rees | 
of Mmllabyth, and a vast many other similar names filled | 
the pages—but no Haineses. I thought this odd, and | 
therefore ventured to push my enquiries to the librarian. | 
He put his finger, first on his forehead, then on his nose, 
and then on his lip; and, turning to a very pretty rosy-| 


who had Evan Thomas’s house ?”” «Indeed to God it} 


table; in the evening of yesterday we got very sociable, 
and she sung that exquisite song of Mvore’s, « Dearest 
tove, I’il not forget thee,” like a syren—Aunty looked 
suspicious at me—why, I cannot understand—I am all 
innocence, if people would but trust me. 

I carefully watched your Emma—sle appears pale, and 
I think out of spirits—I must approach with care and 
caution—nothing ruins an affair like flurrying a gentle 
creature such as she seems to be—a sudden surprise 
sometimes excites them into an exclamation ;—one scream 


me, 


least free from the persecutions of any other regalarly 
received suitor; and as I never entirely believed in the 
seriousness of Daly’s intentions with regard to Mrs, 
Haines, it mattered little to me whether Major M-Guffin’s 
attentions were in earnest or not, or indeed, whether 
they might or might not prove acceptable to her. 


would upset all my operations, and perhaps produce my | Somewhat composed, therefore, by this communication, 
expulsion from the community ; for Mrs. Steer, mince | I accepted an invitation to dine at Lady Wolverhamp-« 
cheeked girl, said, “ Weren’t those people’s name Haines | hostess, is a very dragon in the way of prudence andj ton’s, to meet Mrs, Fletcher Green and her young coms 


propriety. 


There is a Captain Meriden, who seems to} panion, whom I now discovered to 


be her sister, Miss 


was,” said the girl. “'That’s it, sir,” said the librarian, | talk to Emma more than any body else, but she is shy | Carter—Catherine Carter, and several extremely agree- 


“deed is it; they have been gone away these three 
weeks, sir—a lady and a daughter.” 

“ Exactly so,” said I ;—* now can you tell me whither 
they went ?” 

“ That I can’t indeed,” said the librarian ; “but if you 
will let me send over to Evan Thomas, I have no doubt 
he will know.” 

My permission was soon granted, and the information 


! 
| 





and retiring in her manner, and from the ease with which | able persons. 


she converses with, evidently cares nothing about him. 

Major M‘Guffin, of the grenadier school, is, however, 
more attentive to your future mother-in-law ; the style} 
and manner of their living—the gay servants—the smart) 


carriage—the glossy horses—the well-dressed maid—all 
bespeak the snug and comfortable ; and although as the| 
gallant gentleman has not, in all probability, had the ad- | 


It was rather a blue party, but Mrs. Flet- 
cher Green contrived to enliven it, and with her honeyed 
words overcame the flavour of the prussic acid, which 
otherwise would have predominated ; some people saug, 
some played cards, some recited poetry in one room, and 
others diverted themselves at 
of loto, at which I must confess the noble hoste 


not only very much amused, but particularly successful ; 


the more interesting game 


+ seeme d 


soon gained—the Haineses had gone to Malvern ; where, | vantages which we have derived from Doctors’ Commons, | indeed, Mrs. Fletcher Green appeared to have such con- 


Of course, I made every preparation for pursuing | 


for all Mr. Evan Thomas knew, they were still sojourn- 


r 
Ing. 


he may imagine that he might console the widow for the} 
loss of the late Mr. Haines, and at the same time render| 
’ 


fidence in her ladyship’s luck, that she neither would 
join the party herself, nor suffer her sister nor me, (for 


them to that lovely spot in the morning; taking, how-| himself, as the husband of Mrs. M‘Guffin, extremely | Whom her manifestations of kindness were unequivocal, ) 
ever, the opportunity of a delightful evening to abstract | comfortable for the rest of his days—rely upon it he will) to participate in its alluring pleasures. 


the linch-pins from all the hathing-machines which were | 


be disappointed. Another week will see me on terms of | 


“ Oeni medaglia ha il suo reverso,” says the Italian 


ranged under the cliff; for which little mental and bodily | the most entire confidence with the ladies, and I will | proverb,—I was this evening destined to appreciate its 


exertion, I was amply repaid before my departure, by be-| 


holding the actual overthrow of three of the said ma-| 
chines during their progress to the sea, and the consequent | 
ejectment of three fair tenants in a state of inconceivable | 


stake my existence, that before a fortnight is over, our| 
affair will be concluded. | 
We have some extraordinary characters here, but 


know too well the nature of your complaint to fancy that} 


truth, and I am even now almost ashamed to admit how 
deeply I felt, that the next morning was fixed for Mrs. 
Fletcher Green’s departure from town on a visit to a lord 
and lady somebody, whose name I have forgotten, some- 


distress; not to speak of two others of the vehicles,|{ could interest or even divert you for a moment by a de-| where in the neighbourhoed of Windsor, and where she 


which, when I first opened my window at the White | 
Lion, were lying on their sides on the beach, looking like | 
a brace of dead elephants. 


scription of them. It is curious to see, for English people, | 
how sociable they get in this Well House. It is the 
constant association, the necessity, as it were, of making) 


was to stay for a week or eight days, during which period 
Ascot races, I believe, were to occur. I am sorry to say 
that whatever compliments my taste might deserve for 


Refreshed by breakfast and the success of my exploit, | society, that produces this—the elders play whist in a|my admiration of this fascinating woman, my stability 


I started from Tenby ; but as I met with no adventure of, room on one side the hall, while the juniors play the| ot purpose, and constancy of mind, were not to be highly 
any importance, and me © espec’*lly as I am quite con-| piano-forte and the fool on the other: I ought, however, | lauded. 

vinced that you are more anxi ‘us to hear of my arrival! just to tell you, that, on the night of my arrival, I dis-| However, the chances were, that upon her return to 
at Malvern than any thing else, I shall say not a word as covered that the bed-room candles belonging to all the) town, I should be irrevocably parted from her, as far as 
to my journey thither—or rather, hi er—which I safely | guests are placed upon a table behind a screen in one} any tenderer feeling than that of friendship was con- 
concluded about five o’clock in the afternoon of my | corner of the saloon, so that each person after supper—| cerned, although I did not despair, by the access of for- 
second day. |for as we dine at three, that conciliating meal is con-| tune which would accompany my union with Emma, to 


I was driven to the Well House, where I determined sidered absolutely essential to our existence—each person | establish her and myself in such a position in societ 
can depart at pleasure, and all— 


to fix my head-quarters at all events; and in less than 
ten minutes had ascertained that Mrs. Ifaines and her 
fair daughter were actually inmates of that delightful 
tenement. 


| 


r 


| 


. 


“ Without hurry, or bustle, or care.” 


The moment I made this acquisition of knowledge as to 


ty ag 
would render us the worthy entertainers uf my agreeable 
friend and her sister, under what I hoped would be al- 
ways found, our hospitable roof, 

Well, away went the evening—and away went Mrs. 


Nothing could so charmingly facilitate plans like those | the localities, I took the precaution of dipping the ends} Fletcher Green and her sister, and at length away went 
which I had laid—in the mornings, noons, breakfasts,| of every candle—muttons, I give you my honour—into | [, not knowing what the next day would produce, and 
afternoons, and evenings, we should be bevocintod—| a basin of water, which I found in their company on th | 


domesticated together at breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, 


3 


table, and which seemed to have been placed there on 


living in a state of nervousness entirely indescribable. 
Upon my arrival at my lodgings, I found an invitation 
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written in the most delicate hand, and in minute charac- 
ters, from my friend Hull, to dine with the worshipful 
company of toothpick makers, who were to have their 
annual feast at the Crown and Sceptre at Greenwich, to 
which he, being, I suppose, one of the worshipfal fra- 
ternity, had the privilege of taking a friend: I was puz- 
zied whether to struggle against a desire to nix in society, 
with the peculiarities of which I could never, without 
the aid of my civie and mercantile friend, become ac- 


quainted, or to give up the conflict, and abandon myself 


to the solitude which [was sure would be most congenial 
to iny feclings—I thought with Thomson, 


« T want to be alone, to find some shade, 
Some solitary gloom: there to shake olf 
These harsh tumultuous cares that vex my life, 
This sick ambition on itself recoiling : 
And there to listen to the gentle voice, 
The sigh of Peace—something—I know not what 
That whispers transport to my heart.” 


Yet after all, why should I brood and nestle over my 
sorrow—I hesitated—but then, I had been interested and 
excited at the Old Bailey, why should I not seek solace 
from the Crown and Sceptre at Greenwich? I debated 
the “to be or not to be,” for half an hour, and at last 
resolved to see, What [ had never seen, a public dinner, 
and which I little doubted had its attractions, and its 
oddities. I accordingly wrote an answer to my friend 
Hull, accepting his kind bidding, and promising, as he 
desired, to be rigidly punctual to six o'clock. 


Of all things in the world, a “ daylight dinner” is the | 


most detestable of all operations. I remember being so 
struck with its peculiar desagrémens, that although my 
heart was then little attuned to the gay school of poetry, 
I could not help venting my spleen, and the detestation 
which I felt for the blaze of sunlizht glaring into the 
Greenwich tavern windows, made more brilliant by re- 
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| quite forgotten, however, I accepted the invitation, and 
although I was at the time perfectly innocent of the 
‘scale of dignity and antiquity claimed by the toothpick 
makers’ company, I felt assured that I should add some- 
thing to the store of knowledge which I had been recently 
laying in with regard to civic matters. I must honestly 
confess that I had no cause to repent the decision at 
which I had arrived. 

The day was extremely fine—the windows of the 
rooms opening to the water, the house smelling of fried 
fish and mud, and the little boys with naked legs scream- 
ing “please to make a scramble,” we, having attained 
this enviable position, in the building which looked like 
a race stand, by threading a labyrinth of the dirtiest 
alleys, and stable-yards, that ever pauper or pony in- 
habited. It was, however, a joyous scene, and Hull, who 
was good enough to be my Mentor on the occasion, pooh 
poohed the waiters into allowing us to look at the dinner- 
room all laid out for the company ; more than a hundred 
were expected, partitions had been pulled down, holes 
{cut out here, and props poked in there, to afford the re- 
/quired accommodation ; in short, every thing gave token 
lof a goodly day. 
| Hull, who was at home every where, and every where 
|popular, appeared, as soon as he a@rrived, to supersede 
levery body else. 

«“ My dear friend,” said he, «I happen to know these 
| people—the toothpick makers are one of the most an- 
cient corporations of the city—my dear sir, the mercers 
were incorporated in the 17th of Richard the Second—I 
have a tract that will prove it—1393 they were embodied 
—I know the clerk of the company at this day—so do 
you—” 

«“ No, I do not,” said I. 

“Pooh, pooh,” said Hull, “don’t tell me—Jemmy 
Hobbs—every body knows Jemmy Hobbs—married Miss 
Ball of Blackheath—splendid fellow, Jemmy. Well! 








flection from the water, in some lines, the entire copy of these mercers are a fine company, so are the grocers— 


which I have lost, but of which the 


following are frag- 
mcnts. 
When summer's smiles rejoice the plains, 
And deck the vale with flow’rs ; 
And blushing nymphs, and gentle swains, 
With love beg rs: 
Oh! then conceive the ills that mceck 
The well-dressed London sinner, 


a ag ann 
ulle the hours 


Invited just at seven o'clock 
To join a “daylight dinner?” 


hade, 


The sun, no trees the eye to 
Glares tull into the windows, 

And seorches widow, wife, and maid, 
Just as it does the Hindoos ; 

One’s shoes look brown, one’s black looks gray, 
One’s legs if thin, look thinner, 

There’s nothing equals in its way, 
A London daylight dinner. 


The cloth scems blue, the plates like lead, 
The faded carpet dirty ; 

Gray hairs peep out from each dark head, 
And twenty looks like thirty. 

You sit beside an heiress gay, 
And do your best to win her, 

But oh !—what can one do or say, 
If “tis a daylight dinner ? 


A lovely dame just forty-one, 
At night a charming creature, 
My praise unqualified had won, 
In figure, form and feature. 
That she was born, without a doubt, 
Before the days of Jenner, 
By sitting next her, I found out, 
Once at a daylight dinner. 


Freckles, and moles, and holes, and spots, 
The envious sun discloses, 
And little bumps, and little dots, 
On chins, and cheeks, and noses. 
Last Monday, Kate, when next me placed, 
(A most determined grinner,) 
Betrayed four teeth of mineral paste, 
Eating a daylight dinner. 
* * * * . . 
How much further T iadulged in this poetic strain, or 
whether I did carry the joke any farther, I have now 


4 


St. Anthony is their patron. My dear sir, I am forced 
|to know all these things. ‘Then there are the drapers, 
land the fishmongers—pooh, pooh—doctors and proc- 
|tors, and princes of the Mood, are all fishmongers— 
| Walworth was a fishmonger—eh-—my dear friend, you 
should see their paintings—splendid things— Spiridiona 
{Ronta—fish in all seasons:—then there are the gold- 
smiths and the skinners, and the merchant tailors— 
jlinen armourers—eh—queer fellows, some of them, but } 
i[ do assure you—” (this was said im a whisper,) “ you | 
| will see some men here to-day worth seeing.” 

| “T suppose,” said I, “the toothpick makers’ com- 
| pany was fonnded by Curius Dentatus—whence comes 
the French, ewre-dent.” 

| « Pooh, pooh,” said Hull, “ nosuch thing—much older 
than Curius Dentatus—I happen to know—founded in 
the reign of Edward the Fifth, my dear friend.” 

About this period the company began to arrive “ thick- 
ler and faster,” and certainly I had never seen any one of 
them before, which gave, at least, an air of novelty to the 
scene—generally speaking, they ran fat, and wore white 
waistcoats, such as that to which I had likened the bow 
window of 77, St. James’s street: they looked all very 
hot, and puffed a good deal :—however, they kept coming 
and coming, until the drawing-room, as a sort of thing 
like a bad conservatory, well placed to the south-west, 
was called, was so full that I began to be as hot as my 
companions. Six o’clock arrived, but no dinner—the 
master of the house—who, from wearing a similar sort 
of uniform waistcoat, I took to be a toothpick maker, 
came in and spoke to some of the fattest persons of the 
community, evidently saying that the banquet was ready 
—nevertheless, no move was made, because it appeared 
{that Mr. Hicks had not arrived. 
| You had better,” said one of the more important 
|persons in the room; “let men be placed ready to see 
‘when Mr. Hicks arrives at the end of the lane by the 
stables.” 

“ Yes, sir,” was the answer, and from that time I heard 
nothing but Hicks, and Mr. Hicks, talked of, until I was 
driven by extreme curiosity to enquire of my omniscient 
friend Hull, who Mr. Hicks was. 

“ Hicks!” exclaimed Hull—“ why, my dear friend, 
you know Mr. Hicks—the great Mr. Hicks—every body 
knows Hicks.” 

“T for one,” said I, “ do not—” and it turned out that 











at the moment I was not likely to be enlightened, for, 





just as Hull was about to give me an account of this im. 
portant personage, a hubbub and bustle near the door, 
which speedily pervaded the whole assembly, proclaimed 
his arrival—in a moment the buz of conversation ceased, 
a sort of circle was made round Mr. Hicks, and several] 
of the most distinguished members of the community 
hurried up to take their places near him; Hull dragged 
me towards this ganctum, this magic ring, and with a 
look of the greatest importance, assured me that it was 
right that I should immediately be presented-to Mr. Hicks, 
The presentation accordingly took place, and no sooner 
was it over, than one of the grandees came up to me, 
and in a confidential whisper, informed me that my place 
at dinner was on the left of Mr. Hicks, as being a friend 
of the master ;—I concluded the arrangement was at- 
tributable to Hull, who, I found, was to be my neighbour 
on the left, and although I could have dispensed with the 
honour of so close an approximation to the hero of the 
day, I rejoiced mightily that I was placed so near my 
friend Hull, who would be as useful to me upon such an 
occasion, as is a catalogue of the pictures at an exhibi- 
tion any where else. 

In a very short time dinner was announced, and Mr. 
Hicks, having the master on his right hand, led the way 
to the large room up stairs, round the whole of which 
the table ran, exhibiting, as I entered the apartment, a 
lengthened line of tin covers, looking like a eollection of 
cuirasses, glittered on the board,—the heat was tremen- 
dous, and the air redolent of fried flounders. A few 
minutes sufficed to arrange us, grace was said by the 
chaplain, and we fell to. As in all similar cases, the 
exercise of eating and drinking superseded conversation 
or remark, and J, who did but little in that way myself, 
and having therefore an opportunity of seeing the modus 
operandi at my leisure, became suddenly enlightened as 
to the extent to which such pleasures may be carried. 
Of each and every dish, did each and every man partake, 
from turtle to white-bait, both inclusive; my friend 
Bucklesbury, whom I had a week before considered a 
prodigy in the way of feeding, sank into insignificance 
by comparison with the individuals now before and around 
me}; to the elaborated course of fish, succeeded a host of 
fowls, cutlets, hashes, stews, and other things of the 
nature, accompanied by sundry haunches of venison, 
and succeeded again by ducks innumerable and peas im- 
measurable. The destruction of all these articles was, 
however, effected with ease in less than an hour and ¢ 
half, during which the attentions paid to Mr. Hicks were 
the most marked and gratifying: if the sun shone in 
upon the tip of his nose, the waiters were ordered to pull 
down the blinds before him, if the gentlest breeze wan- 
toned about the back of his neck, the master of the house 
was called to shut the window behind him; for Aim the 
chairman culled the choicest bits; to Aim the landiord 
tendered his most particular wines: every eye was fixed 
on Ais actions, every ear seemed open to Ais words; he 
had, however, as yet spoken little, but had “ eaten the 
more.” 

All sublunary pleasure must have an end, so had this 
dinner; and a call of silence, and the thumping of the 
president’s hammer upon the table, announced that some 
professional gentlemen were about to sing Won nobis 
Domine—they began—we ail standing up—I with the 
sun full in my eyes, setting over London in alll its glory : 
the voices harmonised beautifully, but fine and melodi- 
ous as they were, I felt that the canon, or whatever it is 
called, very much resembled a fire which, smouldering 
and smouldering in the low notes, kept perpetually burst- 
ing out in a fresh place, when one fancied it out: as far 
as the religious feelings of the thing goes, it was mis- 
placed, and for its duration, it seemed to me more like 
three graces than one. 

This over, the wine began to pass, and “beards to 
wag;” Hicks grew condescending, and the day began to 
mend ; the king’s health was given—song God save the 
king—chorus by the company, all standing—the queen 
—the prince of Wales—then the duke of York, and the 
army—the duke of Clarence and the navy—the memory 
of Saint Ursula, the mother of all toothpick makers, with 
an appropriate glee, was received with loud cheers., 

The master then rose and begged to propose a toast— 
no sooner had he uttered these words, than the whole 
room rang with applause, the wine-glasses danced horn- 
pipes upon the table to the music of the forks and spoons, 
and the noise was tremendous—“I sce,” continued the 
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worthy president, “that you anticipate my intentions ; 
what the toast would be,” (more cheering ;) « I will not 
occupy your time, nor hinder you from the gratification 
of your feelings upon this topic, by dilating upon the 
merits of the illustrious individual whose health I am 
about to propose ; whether we regard him in public life, 
guiding by his zeal and energy the community which he 
fosters and protects by his influence, or view him in pri- 
vate society, the ornament of the circle of which he is 
the centre, our gratitude and admiration are equally ex- 
cited. Gentlemen, I will not trespass on your time, or 
wound, what I know to be the delicacy of his feelings, by 
recapitulating the deeds which gild his name, and which 
have, during the last year, added so much to his honour 
and reputation, and to the welfare and comfort of his 
colleagues and associates :—I beg to propose the health 
of Benjamin Spooner Hicks, Esq.—a name dear to every 
Englishman—with all the honours.” 


Then came a storm of applause unparalleled, at least 


in my experience ; nine times nine cheers were given in 
astyle the most overwhelming. During this storm of 
rapture, I seized the opportunity of once again asking 
Hull who Hicks was, and what he had done, to deserve 
and receive all these extraordinary marks of approbation 
and applause, byt all I could extract from my rubicund 
friend was “ Pooh, pooh—don’t tell me—you know Hicks 
—my dear friend, every body knows Hicks—there isn’t 
aman better known in the universe.” There was no 
time amidst the din of glory to assure him once more 
that I had by no possible accident ever heard his name 
before, so I resumed my seat as the object of our enthu- 
siasm quitted his, to return thanks—his up-rising was 
hailed by the company with an almost Persic adoration 
—silence at length having been obtained, he spake 

« Sir, and gentlemen,—there are certain periods in our 
existence which entirely defy description—this, as far as 
I am concerned, is one of them—TI have been placed in 
many trying situations, and I think I may say, without 
fear of contradiction, I have behaved as became a man, 
(loud cheers) ; [ am aware that some of my efforts for 
the benefit of my fellow-creatures have been crowned 
with success (hear, hear, hear) ; and I am thankful to 
Providence that I am possessed of the means to do good 
to them as is not so well off as myself, (loud cheers). I 
say, sir, it would be the height of baseness for a man who 
has been born with a silver spoon in his mouth, not now 





and then to take it out, and feed them as has not been so | contradiction, that the benefit conferred on society by 


fortunate (great cheering). My political feelings and 
principles I need not touch upon (immense cheering) ; 


they are known to all the world (tumultuous applause) 3) mising the character and dignity of the company, has 


I shall steadily maintain the course I have heretofore 
followed, and observe the straight line, neither swerving 
to the right hand, nor to the left, as little awed by the 
frown of power, as flattered by its smiles, (hear, hear, 
hear.) 

“Gentlemen, I sincerely thank you for the honour 
you have done me, and beg to drink all your good healths 


in return.” The shoutings were here renewed, but to | my country.” 


an extent far beyond the former exhibition. Mr. Hicks 
sat duwn, but still the thunder continued; and scarcely 
had it subsided, even for a moment, when Mr. Hicks, 
upon his legs again, caused a relapse which nearly drove 
me mad. 

Hicks waved his hand, and it was a calm—you might 


to get enlightenment. At length, however, I was des- | 
gentlemen, there could be no doubt upon your minds |tined to hear something of the character of his achieve-| could be well supposed to drink constitutionally. Gen- 


ments ; for shortly after the worshipful master had sat 
down, and just before the healths of the wardens of the 
toothpicks, or some such functionaries, were about to 
be toasted, a tall, thin, pale man—a rare specimen in the 
museum—rose and said, as nearly as I can recollect, 
what follows :— 

“Sir, [am sure you will forgive me for the intrusion 
I now venture upon; but I cannot permit this opportu- 
nity to pass, without expressing on my own part, and 
on the behalf of several of my worthy neighbours, a 
sense of our obligation—and indeed the sense of obliga- 
gation under which, like us, the rest of civilised Europe 
are laid by the manly, courageous, zealous, and indefati- 
gable exertions of the honourable gentleman on the right 
of the chair, to whom you have so justly referred, (loud 
cheers). It may, perhaps, be thought superfluous in 
me to enlarge upon a subject so familiar to your hearts ; 
but I cannot avoid mentioning a trait which at once dis- 
| plays the greatness of that honourable gentleman’s mind, 
ithe prowess of his courage, and his immutable deter- 
mination to do justice to all men”—~(still louder cheers 
followed this point.) 

“TI think,” continued the pale man, “ I need not speak 
jmore distinctly upon the subject to which I allude.” 
| Here shouts rent the room, and the glasses began to 
dance again. ““ But lest there should be any gentleman 
present, who might by accident be unacquainted with 
the circumstance to which I refer’”—(cries of “no, no! 
impossible ! hear, hear! order, order!”) “I say, 7f-- 
for it may be so—if such a thing should be, I think it 
best at once to explain, that the conduct to which I now 
specially refer, but which I may truly say is of a piece 
with every action of his honoured life, is that which our 
great benefactor—and friend—if he will allow me sv 
to call him,”’—(Hicks nodded, and said, “ hear !”’)— 
“ observed upon the occasion of removing the lamp from 
the corner of Black Lion street to the head of Spittle 
court.” (Immense cheering.) “Sir, I do not wish to 
go into the question of the eleven yards of pavement 
from the Swan inn to the Bootmaker’s”—(roars of laugh- 
ter burst from part of the company, at the evilent seve- 
rity of this remark upon the conduct of some other 
eminent individual, murmurs from others, “ hear, hear !”’ 
from many, and “oh, oh!” from a few.) “I strictly con- 
fine myself to the lamp; and I do say, without fear of 








that change, and the manly way in which it was etlect- 
jed, without truckling to the higher powers, or compro- 
shed immortal lustre upon the name and fame of the 
| honourable gentieman to whom I have alluded.” (Im- 
|mense cheers.) “I have to apologise for this effusion” 
|—(**no, no! bravo!) “but it is involuntary. I have 
for several months laboured under emotions of no ordi- 
nary nature; I have now unburthened my mind, and 
have done my duty to myself, my honourable friend, and 


The ogre sat down amidst the loudest possible ap- 
|plause, and more shouts were sent forth in honour of 
Hicks, ; 

The healths of the wardens of the company were 
then drunk—they returned thanks ;—then came alter- 
nately songs and glees, by the professional gentlemen : 














have heard a pin drop—he had to propose the health of the |—then they drank Mrs. Hicks and family ;—and then— 
worshipful chairman, the master of the toothpick makers’ | for be it observed, the fervour of the applause increased 
company. After expressing, in almost the same words |as the night grew older—the uproar was tremendous— 
that Hicks had just before used, his conviction that this; nine times nine seemed infinitely too small a compli- 
was the “ proudest moment of his life,” the chairman | ment of cheers to compliment the Hicks’s, and T had be- 
continued to observe, that if any thing could possibly | come dead tired of the whole affair, when Mr. Hicks— 
add to the gratification of having his health drunk by | the great Mr. Hicks, rose to return thanks for that ho- 
such an assembly, it was the fact of its having been pro- | nour. He talked of connubial felicity, and spoke of the 
posed by such an individual. He then proceeded to say, | peeuliar merits and charins of his daughters, with all 
that he was quite sure in that society, composed as 4 jane eloquence of a tuft-hunting mother. Having done 
was of all parties, all professions, and all politics, he need | which, he fell to moralising upon the lateness of the 
not expatiate upon the merits of the honourable gentle-| hour, and the necessity of recollecting that Greenwich 
man to whom he had previously alluded—they were was nearly five miles from town ; that happy as we were, 
known all over the world. He, like Hicks, returned the | prudence pointed to a period at which sugh enchant- 
most heartfelt acknowledgments for the favour he had | ments should terminate. “ Gentlemen,” said he, “in 
received at their hands, and sat down amidst very loud jconclusion, I have obtained permission to propose one 
acclamations. |parting bumper. I believe we are all agreed, that the 

Still I was left in ignorance of all the great deeds |constitution of England is a blessing envied by every 
which « gilt” my friend Hicks’s “humble name ;” and | country in the world—(loud cheers.) We have drank 





ne 


101 


navy, the ministers, and indeed every thing that we 


tlemen, the place in which we are now assembled, su- 
gests to me the best, the most loyal, the most appropriate, 
j}and the most constitutional toast possible as a conclu- 
| sion—I give it you with feelings of mingled loyalty and 
| piety—I propose to you, ¢ The Crown and Sceptre,’ and 
| may they never be separated.” 

This unqualified piece of nonsense, delivered seri- 
ously by Hicks, (rather overcome,) to about fifty or sixty 
| survivors of the original dinner, nearly killed me with 
| laughing—not so the company—at it they went—cheer- 
ed like mad—up-standing nine times nine—rattle went 
the forks—jingle and smash went the glasses—and in 
the midst of the uproar Hicks rose, the master did the 
same, and of course we followed the example. 

Then came all the worry and confusion about car- 
riages—the little alley was crowded with people seeking 
for conveyances—it had just begun to rain. Hull looked 
at me, and enquired what vehicle I had?—I had none— 
I was annihilated—when, judge my delight and sur- 
prise, at finding the illustrious Hicks himself at my side, 
oflering Hull and myself places in his coach. I could 
scarcely believe it—however, so it was, and an advan- 
tage was derivable from it, for which I was scarcely pre- 
pared, 

“ Come down with me,” said Hicks, “directly ;——this 
way—-they are preparing a deputation to light me through 
the alley to the carriage—I want to avoid it—my boy 
tells me it is all ready—if we can but get round the cor- 
ner, we shall be off without being observed—they zwil/ 
do these things, but incog. for me,—-I hate state and 
finery—eh, Mr. Hull?” 

“Pooh, pooh!’ said Hull, “you need no new ho- 
nours—to be sure—what a day—-ch—never was any 
thing so splendid !”’ ; 

And so Hicks’s boy, or, as Hull called him, « b’y,” 
preceding, we made our escape into the patriot’s car- 
riage; and never did I more rejoice in my life. The 
quiet of the calm which aeronauts experience when they 
rise in a few minutes from the tumultuous shoutings of 
the populace into the dead stillness of the vast expanse 
above, cannot be more surprising than was the tranquil- 
lity of the coach compared with the boisterousness of 
the company. 

Mr. Hicks carried us as far as he could, without in- 
conveniencing himself, and sect us down at the corner of 
a small street in Cheapside—having, just before we 
parted, mentioned to me that if at any time I shou!'d be 
in need of any article in the hardware line, I should find 
every thing he had at wholesale prices, and of the very 
best quality. 

Hull and I walked westward, but whether it arose 
from the length of the way or its width, I cannot ex- 
actly state, I was uncommonly tired when I reached 
home. When I fell asleep, which I did as soon as I got 
into bed, I dreamed of the extraordinary infatuation 
which possesses men in all classes of life, to believe 
themselves eminently important, and their affairs seri- 
ously interesting to all the rest of the world; and be- 
came perfectly satisfied that every sphere and circle of 
society possesses its Hicks, and that my friend the hard- 
warcman was not one bit a greater fool than his neigh- 
bours. 

—<>>-— 


CHAPTER NIIL. 


In medicine, I believe,—for, thanks to a good constitu- 
tion, I know less than my neighbours of the arcana,— 
the effects of stimulants are generally followed by de- 
pression. In love—as I then was—I ain quite sure that 
the system of forcing the spirits, and exciting the mind, 
was one which proved absolute misery to the patient after 
the excitement was over; and I candidly confess that I 
never felt myself so much “ down” in my life as I was 
when I got “up” the morning after the extraordinary 
developement of vanity aud ignorance, which I have just 
recorded. 

Lifted but to fall from a great height, I found myself 
in a state, I cannot say of desponding, but of aching, 
sickening anxiety, for a second Jetter from Daly; but no 
—the day passed, and no account of his proceedings ar- 
rrived. Hull, who seemed sincerely interested about 
me, and really “ happened to know” a great deal more 





I found, being so near him, that it was quite impossible |the king, the queen, the royal family, the army, t! 


of my affair with Miss Haines than I at first believed it 
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comforted me, and winked, and tittered, and put his| 


and his finger to his nose, and pooh, | 


pe hed, and did all he could to encourage me—* 


excellent man”?—*« prodigious property Ey 


at 


her father —* 


as it was intended; being 
tone of the 
at Mal- 


—all of wi h | received ¢ 
the same time 


mation which [ had from my 


by no means satisfied with the 
ambassador 
vern 

M 


y anxiety was, however, not destined to be relieved 
during which pe- 
much 
Worcester mail, and scek 
an interview with my negotiator, making the Hop Poles 
iutiful city my head-quarters. I could not, 


such a step might prove 


until the expiration of five more days, 
riod it had reached such a pitch, that [ felt very 


inclined to put my self into the 


in that be 
however, make up my mind : 
solmcthing lke 
whom its elder sister has nearly finished a house of cards, | 
by one hasty 


fabric to its 


table whereon it st inds, and, 
levels the 


iris to the 


and incautious movement, delicate 
foundation. 

At length, however, Time, in the shape of a gencral 
postman, 


« The 


welcome letter brings :” 


and I, in an agony of contending passion, burst the seal. 


as tullows j— 


I read 
No. II. 
Malvern, Tuesday. 


Dear Gurney,—Things go on swimmingly, 
become universally popular with all the agreeable people 


here, and terror and aversion of the superannuated pa- 
tients of ovr hospital. Eimma is delightful; we sing! 
duets after breakfast—make sketches after luncheon— 
and take walks after dinner, She is fond of backgam- 


mon—we play together—she beats me and laughs: I can 
beat any body else ; but somehow her dear little fingers 
, the piquant air with which she 
throws the dice, and I 
quished. After tea (which the people here drink with as 
much delight and regularity as if they were so many 
washerwomen) we dance together; while Major M-Guf- 
fin, who seems very much inclined to anticipate me in 
my pretensions to Mrs, Haines, talks to the not unwill- | 


ine widow romantically of the pleasures of domestic life. | 


moving the men, and 


confuse me, am invariably van- 





I have | 


GILBERT GURNEY. 
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he should have found out, called upon me ery | leaning over the rails in front of the house ; M‘Guflin’ s | that our eventual triumph is secure. We talk of going 


| hed-room window was open; but although I saw him! 
not, | thought I heard the thunder of his oaths occasion- 


knew lally rolling about the ceiling of his room; but himself 


still invisible. At length one of the servants came to me, 
and told me that Major M-Gutlin wished to see me up- 
stairs: he was very unwell, and could not come down to 
breakfast. I obe ved the summons ; and, upon entering 
the apartment, beheld him in his dressing-gown, sitting 
before a looking-glass, his head as clean, and as clear of 
hair, as a nine-pound shot. 

«“ What’s the matter, major?” said I. 

“ Matter !”’ said the major; “ by the powers I’ma ruin- 
ed man; Samson’s case was nothing to mine; look at 
my head.” 

“[ did, and did not laugh; on the contrary, I exclaimed, 


|with your hair?” 

“ Hair is it?” eried the major; “ here—look—see ;” 
saying which he exhibited to my view his night-cap, the 
interior of which, containing the whole stock of the arti- 
cle which once had decorated his head, looked exactly 
like an ill-built bird’s-nest. So fatally well had the de- 
pilatory done its work, that when in the morning he 


plorable state in which I found him. 

It would evidently have been vain to attempt to pun 
him into calmness at the loss of his “ hair apparent,”’ or 
cajole him into a good temper by alluding to the “ hare |t 
and many friends,” or by spe: ‘king of “trifles light as 
|Aair ;” I saw he require das much man: igement as if the 
}operation had been pradentially performed by way of 
preface to a more serious cause of restraint. I therefore | 
expressed grief and surprise at the extraordinary effect 
produced by the application: but my horror was inde- 
scribably great when the gallant officer expressed his ir- 
revocable resolution of immediately putting to death the | 
innocent perfumer of Worcester, who had sold me the | 
article. ‘This expedition, of course, I felt it absolutely 
necessary to stifle in its birth, and therefore painted in my 





ance he would make in Worcester, and the certainty that 
the wags at the Wells would get hold of the story, and 
}make him uncomfortable, if not ridiculous, by dissemi- 
| nating it in all directions. I advised him, on the con- 


anxiously removed the cap, away came every vestige of|shall hear 
‘its erinitory covering, and the patient was left im the de- 


best style, without giving offence, the ludicrous appear- | 


> 


to Ross for a di ly or two—nous verrons ; telling you 
that, puts me in mind of re peating you a slight accidental 
joke, which occurred here the evening before last. I was 
éalking to a vastly pretty little woman, whose face is « a 
fortune ;” (but which always reminds me of the fox-found 
vizor in the fable), of the refinement which has taken 
place in conversation and manners, since those days in 
jwhich, we are told, wit and humour so much more 
abundantly flourished. My pretty doll assented to alj 
my grave remarks upon the interesting topic, and con- 
cluded by quoting to me that oft-repeated couplet :— 


«“Tmmodest words admit of no defence ; 
For want of decency is want of sense.” 


I—anxious to let her know that the lines were not, as 


ke the heedless shake which a child, for|in a tone of horror, «“ Mercy on us, what have you done | they are very generally thought to be, Pope’s—said, « Oh, 


a see you have been looking at Roscommon.” —*« Not I,” 
| said the dear innocent. “ We went last week to Ross 
|church-yard, to admire the view, but we had not time to 
go upon the common.” Only imagine such exquisite 
naturalness, or, as our friend the poet would call it, such 
“ viridity of intellect ;” such incomparable innocence, 
But I must have done ; so remember, in three days you 
again, and in the mean time, once more say I, 
keep up your spirits. Yours always, 


R. F. Daty. 


I read this letter with a degree of pleasure and anxic- 

, which few can appreciate ; and till I came to the end 
of it, I can scarcely say which of the two predominated. 
But when I arrived at its conclusion, and found it one 
| continue d history of Daly’s own proceedings, his own 
happiness, and, as it appeared to me, his own flirtations 
, and successes therein, I honestly admit that anxiety most 
lincontestibly triumphed. It appeared to me: that the 
minister had forgotten the monarch, and that he was act- 
ing independently, not with the mother as he at first pro- 
posed, but with Emma, And then I began to reprove 
|myself—knowing his extraordinary qualities, as I did— 
}with having been prevailed upon to send such a man 
upon sucha mission. I did not then quite as well know, 
las I have learned since, how madly fond women are of 
|any thing very odd, and very notorious. When Lunardi 
first exhibited to the English public the sight of a gen- 
'tleman, tied in a basket, under a silk bag, carried up into 





We had nearly a serious quarrel three days since: the | trary, to allow me to send off for an experienced hair-|the clouds by means of hydrogen gas, he became the idol 


major thought proper to make me his confi jant; and as | dres ssser, Who would, in the course of four or five hours,|of the women ; 


they wore Lunardi hats, and Lunardi 


I was going over to Worcester, was single-minde {enough |! come down with an assortment of wigs, from which he bonnets, and belloon petticoats, and parachute caps ; and 
to beg me to undertake a commission for him, which he} might make a suitable selection in time for dinner; ove r-| leven went the length of cutting strips from his coat, as 


felt disinclined personally to execute. 


In order to secure | (Tul ing his objections to the sudden display which his new relics, and making a point of touching him as he parade d 


tay assistance, he was induced to inform me that, having | acquisition would make, by remarking, that if the balsam, | for that and such-like purposes in the Pantheon in Ox- 


a desire to look as well and as youthful as possible, he 
had resolved to thicken his hair, (which has grown ex- 
tremely thin), by the application of some celebrated vege- 
table balsam, which 
it, would produce a luxuriant crop of curls in the course 
of three * Now,” says the major, «if I go 
inyself with my half-bare pate, the folks in the shop will | 
now that I want the balm, or the balsam, or whatever 
they call it, for myself, d’ye see, and that I would not in 


applications, 


, according to published accounts of | 


‘for which he had sent the preceding day, had ‘adequately 
fulfilled his expectations, founded upon the pretensions 
‘it put forth, he would have been equally surprising in 
appearance to the eyes of the company. 

‘management, ‘The nervous sensibility of the major to 
‘anything like ridicule, got the better of his latent feeling 
|of revenge ; and I accordingly despatched one of Steers’s 
| me nm for the perruquier, promising faithfully to keep his 


| It seems I had luckily hit upon the true scheme of many ; 


ford street. Now, although Daly had never practised 
Icarusism, and had confined his efforts to mother earth, 
his: reputation had soared—he was known, talked of, 
| pesieed by some, abused by others, and laughed at by 
but still he was talked of. This unquestionable 
claim to female attention and favour he possessed to a 
cansiderable extent; and being what is conveniently 
/termed “a privileged person,” (the precise meaning of 
which I do not pretend exactly to understand) his life— 


east hikes but you, with your scrubbing brush-head, | secret from our fellow-lodgers, and more especially from|as indeed I have already recorded—was one continued 


suspected of wanting any such aid—will 
se! 


uw buy me a bottle /” 


I need not te " you how readily I undertook the affair, | birth- day—I am to be master of the ceremonies. 


but little did he guess the real cause of my assiduity upon | 
OW I go to Worcester, bu 1y the bottle of | 
2m at one shop, and a bottle of strong de- 


the oceasion. 


uireculous bal 


latory, for th 
at another. 
and laving carefully decanted the depilatory into the | 


e instant annihilation of superfluous hi ir, monly g 


| wee, Haines and Emma. 


We are to have a little féte on Thursday ; it is Emma’s 

shall have donkey races, and other rural sports, and fire- 
| works in the evening: the great Malvern band—banditti 
—are to be in attendance, and we purpose being uncom- 
gay ; indeed, Emma, does me the honour to say, 


place. I chiefly effected it by rebelling against the me- 


We 


series of incidents, best calculated to maintain—what, | 
‘admit, J should have considered—a most unenviable dis- 
tinction from his fellow men. 

It certainly appeared—from whatever cause it might 
arise—that he had assumed the character of hero of my 
romance in his own person: that there was any thing 
\like acting “in the name and on the behalf” of his friend, 





Into the Poles I go; out with the corks ; | th: it Ihave worked a glorious revolution in this once dull I could not, from any part of his communication, dis- 
yp , 


cover ; and I felt very much inclined to address him upon 


falsain bottle, seal it up with the most delicate nicety, | erims of sundry invalids, who, as I told you in my last, | the subject, and endeavour by gently, pulling the check- 


and return to my anxious friend. 


set up their ill- health as a plea against our good spirits. 


‘string, to remind him that there was such a person as 


‘The major, grateful beyond measure, cons over, with! Now I had no idea of sick people governing a whole | Gilbert Gurney in the world; a circumstance which, it 


the greatest attention, the directions for using the much} 
jonged-for balm; and according to the instructions speci- 
fied, saturates his small crop of hair with the liquor, and 
tics on his night-eap as tightly as possible, and goes to 
bed, anxious for the morning, when, like a male Medusa, 
he might put his head out of the window, and exhibit to 
his sincere friend and messenger the beautiful result of 
liis experiment. 

I knew what must inevitably happen; but even yet 
scarcely prepared for the entire success of my scheme— 
! was up early—it is a fashion here to rise soon, I was 





house, and accordingly very soon put them down; and | 
now, poor dears, they have betaken themselves to a par- 
lour on the opposite side of the hall, leaving the long 
room free for our gambols and gaiety. 

T am forced to stop short in the description of our pro- 
ceedings, for Mrs. Haines tells me Emma is waiting for | 
a walk ; so for to-day, adieu. Every thing looks well ; 


and I have little doubt that another week will establish | 


me in the confidence of mother and daughter, and our! 


seemed to me, had entirely slipped his memory. But 
‘then we had previously agreed that I was not to 
write to him during his disinterested siege of Miss 
| Haines, lest the appearance of a letter from me (the su- 
perscription to which, in such a community as a water- 
ing place, would, in all probability, be seen by more than 
|the one person to whom it was directed) should mar his 
maneeuvres, and blow up the scheme altogether. This 
circumstance, and the apprehensions connected with it, 


great coup may be made ; so keep up your spirits, assure | of course prevented me from taking the only step which 





yourself that every thing here looks couleur de rose, and | could satisfactorily relieve the doubts which the style of 
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my friend’s letter, I confess, began to excite in no very 
inconsiderable degree. 

A few days, however, served to throw a new light 
upon the’ affair, and leave me in the full blaze of convic- 
tion of his skill and adroitness, his insincerity and his 
treachery ; for before the expiration of another fortnight, 
during which he had reported to me a conversation which 
he had had with Miss Haines, of which, he told me, I form- 
ed the leading subject, Hull, my omniscient Hull, called 
upon me for the second time, his eyes sparkling with the 
consciousness of “ happening to know” something, yet 
conveying an expression not altogether free from concern 
and regret. It is impossible to describe the April-like 
character of his countenance, as he sat himself down op- 
posite to me at my breakfast table. 


«“ Well,” said I, “ what news have you got ?” 

« News, my dear friend,” replied Hull, “« Z have no 
news ; you have plenty—eh— !” 

I looked a negative. 

“ Pooh, pooh, don’t tell me,” continued my companion ; 
“can’t hoax me ; you know well enough—so do I.” 

«I know nothing, [ assure you,” said 1; “ nor can I 
even guess at what you allude.” 

« Allude!” exclaimed Hull, with a sort of crow; “why, 
my dear sir, it’s known every where—all over London. 
Jem Burrows knows it—so does his wife. Come, come, 
you are joking—it won't do—if you are sorry for it, so 
am J—I don’t believe you care two-pence about it.” 

« About what?” asked I. 

« Are you in earnest?” said Hull. “I hate to be 
laughed at—eh—you don’t mean to say you have not) 
heard—about your friend Daly ?” | 

“[ heard from him a few days since,” said I, 

«¢ Where was he then ?” said Hull. 

« At Malvern,” was my reply. | 

« You won’t hear from him at Malvern again,” said | 
Hull—« left that Monday last.” 

« Are you sure ?” said I. 

« Sure—iny dear sir,” said Hull: «I happen to know | 
it; spoke to a man yesterday who passed him on the 
road between Cheltenham and Oxford.” 

“On Monday,” said I; “ surely I should have either 
seen or heard from him, if that were so.” 

“No, you won’t either see or hear from him in a 
hurry,” said Hull, looking diabolically cunning. 

“Tl go forthwith to his lodgings, and obtain informa- 
tion from Redmond.” 

“ Redmond isn’t there,” said Hull; “he is with his 
master.” 

«“ How do you know that ?” said I. 

“T called at his lodgings before I came here,” said 
Hull. 

«“ At his lodgings!” said I; “ why, you told me you! 
were not in the habit of visiting him.” 

“ Quite right,” said Hull; « but I happen to know his, 
landlady, Mrs. Widdlecum ; have known her these two-| 
and-thirty years. Pooh, pooh, my dear sir, you can’t! 
deceive me ; knew her when her husband kept the Cax- 
ton’s Head, in Bearbinder lane, before you were born, I 
had heard of Daly’s movements, so I called upon her to 
enquire ; and I found Redmond, Daly’s servant, gone, 
and the lodgings given up—now do you smell a rat?” 

«“T suppose,” said I, « that Daly has got into some in- 
fernal scrape, and has been forced to bolt.” 

“Scrape!” exclaimed Hull; “now be serious; you 
don’t mean to say that you are ignorant of the truth ?” 

“TI mean to say,” replied I, “that I know nothing 
whatever of his movements during the last ten days.” 

“Then you have been very ill used,” said Hull—« my 
dear sir, he is married.” 

“ You don’t mean it,” said I: « cunning dog—and he 
has really carried his point, and without ever letting me 
know it. And pray, as you know every thing, where is 
Emnia” 

«“ Where ?” said Hull; “where should she be but with 
him ? But, my dear friend, what do you mean by carry- 
ing his point ?” 

“It was part of our scheme,” said I—« only don’t be- 
tray me—that he should take this step with regard to 
one of the ladies, in order to leave me the quiet possessor 
of the other.” 

«“ What other ?” said Hull. 

“ Emma,” said I, 
“ Emma !” echoed Hull ; “ my dear sir, you don’t even 











yet comprehend me—Daly has eloped from Malvern with 
Miss Haines-—~Emma—eh—pooh, pooh.” 

« With Emma!” 
no, no, Mr. Hull; you 


said [—ineredulous in the highest 


degree—* know a 












‘ creat many 
things, but here, for once, you are mistaken.” f 
“ Mistaken!” said Hull ;—« my dear sir, see a 
long account of it in the Chronicle to-mor: 
= May be So, sald I; = and a strong contre tion of 


it the day after. 
“ T'll stake my head on the truth of it,” said Hull: 
“ Billy Bowles knows Daly as well es you do—he told 
me the fact—saw him with Miss Haines, on Monday, 
galloping in a chaise and four, from the inn at North- 
leach, towards Oxford.” , 
“It is impossible,” said I—and at the moment I said 


| so, my thoughts flew to the tone and character of Daly’ 


last letter. In the next minute I began to fancy it might 
be so—thence my ideas rushed to the consequence ot 
such perfidy, and I began to cast about in my mind 
where I 
the traitor to account.—* It cannet be,” said I. 

«“ But it 7s so,” said Hull. 
worth my while to state what I don’t happen to know to 
be fact: rely upon it, you have been ill-used.” 

« And depend upon it, Mr. Hull,” said I, « if I have, I 
will have satisfaction for such conduct.” 

“ Satisfaction,” said Hull; “ pooh, pooh—what satis- 
faction is there in shooting at a man who is shooting at 


should find a fit person to act as friend, and call 


«“ My dear sir, it is never 





you at the same time; who is irrevocably united to you 
sweetheart !--no—no; take my advice—treat the alfair 
with philosophy and contempt.” 

« You must permit me,” said I, “to be the best judge 


lin this case: no man can appreciate another’s feelings 


under such circumstances, and therefore no man can di- 


| rect or guide his conduct: baseness like Mr. Daly’s must 


not go unpunished.” | 

“His conduct is not to be defended, that’s certain,” 
said Hull. 

« And where,” said I, « is it supposed—admitting the 
rumour to be well founded—that the happy couple are 
gone # 

«“ Northward,” said Hull; « across from Oxford. 
is under age, as I happen to know.” 

“But now really,” said I, feeling as if I were in a 
dream, or but that moment awakened from one, “ is this 
true? is it possible that a man can have behaved in such 
a manner?” 

« You'll find it true enough,” said Hull; “and there 
is one great consolation in the affair—a girl so easily 
won is not worth having—that’s my maxim—has been 
through life—that’s the reason I have never married.” 

“ Fickle, fickle Emma,” said I. | 

“ Rely upon it,” continued Hull, “ Daly will give you 
some good reasons for his condact, and convince you in 


She 


ithe end, that he has done you a service, instead of an 


injury.” | 

“ Well,” said I—and the sensation of stupefaction, 
which the intelligence had caused, made me appear per-| 
fectly calm and collected —* we shall see.” 

I saw that my kind hearted companion, Hull, was 
greatly pleased with the placidity of my manner, and | 
perfectly satisfied with the notion that the thing would | 
go no further. He did not seem to be aware of the dif-| 
ferent external effects produced by the working of our} 
passions ; and, when he left me, little calculated that the | 
first step I was about to take, was to proceed to Knights- 
bridge barracks, in order to secure the good offices of a 
most agreeable friend, who held a lieutenant’s commis- 
sion in one of the regiments of Life Guards, who in 
those days, and before they had proved their prowess and 
gallantry in the field of glory, were wont to campaign in 
Hyde Park, or at Wormwood Scrubs, dressed in cocked 
hats, jack-boots, and long pig-tails—as witness the face~| 
tious parodist, who, in 1812, said— 


“ God bless their pig-tails, though they're now cut off.” 


Which savours a little of the spirit of the celebrated dis- 
tich on the Scotish roads :— 


“ Had you but seen these roads before they were made, 
You'd lift up your hands and bless Marshal Wade.” 


Nimporte ; so it was; and to the gallant lieutenant 
with the tail, I imparted the history of the injury I had 
received at the hands of my pseudo friend. I still confi- | 
dently hoped that the story was groundless; but, sup- 





} Daly united, 


jduct. 
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posing it to be true, I rejoiced to find that the 


gallant 
officer perfee tly coincided in my view of the cour to be 
adopted ; and agreed with me, that nothiny short of 
ing mv friend a mak his « your mid dee 
voted bride a dis: onsol \ on the e4 ht to 
satisfy my tijured feel Not! Cor | mor 
} } ' + ’ , 
wcceplable to me than the 1 ! with which he offered 
nip : 
his assistance, in the arrangement of the result, conse- 
quent upon his advice, in order to brine the affair to a 


conclusion the moment we heard of Daly’s arrival within 
ourreach. We became mutual! 


and having passed the foren: 


ly interested in each other; 
n with him, we partook 


: 
Tether »rl ' -% - e 

together of an early dinner in his reom, which was on 

' 

t 











he highest floor of the building, and commanded an 
Cu le v of li ue ~P 

ihe following morning terminated all my donbts as to 

in the Chronicle a clear and distinct 

pement from Malvern, and the steps 

laines to pursue and recover her fugitive 

istied And it is not unworthy of 

who doubt the 1 il influence of the 

public press, that althon Tull had himself foretold the 


appe irance of this detail in t! Hews} per, and had evi- 
dently written it himself, I did not hesitate to admit its 
truth the moment [ saw it in print, although [ was seti- 
ously sceptical when the man himself told me the fact, 


4 > > . 
which he subse juently communicated to the journal. 


It, however, any lurking doubts could yet remain, the 
en end to all 
It was a sort of prose duet from Emma and 
In those punning days of my life, T could 
not doubt which of the performers had taken the dase 


part. It formed No. 5 of our 


therefore subjoin it. 


following letter, dated from Sto« k pe rt, put 


of them. 


correspondence, and | 
l 


My dear Gurn y,—For I hope y 


so to call and consider 1 


u will still al me 


‘ you—your surprise at the recerpt 
of this letter I can eas ly imagine ; as well can I conceive 


your anger ind resentment at w hat, without « \] lanation, 





must appear to you my treacherous and insidious con- 
It is not improbable that intelli 


we have taken may have re 





rence of the step 
ched you through the public 

whether it 
be so, or not, the fact is, I am married—and if that were 
all, | might stop, and entreat you to receive me and my 


bride with sufficient kindness to outweigh the anger of 


ithe mother; but as the individual to whom I am united 


for life, is one in whom you have taken a deep and tender 
interest, it becomes necessary that I should farther ex- 
plain myself before we mec te 

Iam married to Emma Haines—you now have the 
truth—and I really think, when vou become acquainted 
with all the cireumstances of the case, you will neither 


embitter our prospects of happiness by continuing hostile 
to the match, nor permit either of us to suffer in your 
good opinion in consequence ¢ f what we hay e dk ne, 

Were I alone to describe to you the particulars of the 
affair or to attempt to depict the motives and feelings by 
which Emma has been actuated, you might imagine that 
I was endeavouring to palliate a breach of confidence at 
the expense of sincerity, and even truth. She therefore 
finishes this letter; and I conclude here, by earnestly en- 
treating you to sce the matter in its true light, and accept 
the olive branch which your amiable and sincere friend 
holds out. 


So far went Daly—then comes his better half. 


Dear Mr. Gurney,—My husband has read to me what 
he has written to you upon the subject of our marriage, 
leaving it to me to give an account of my feelings to- 
wards you, and a justification of conduct, which, while 
it doubtlessly appears to yowr view almost unjustifiable, 
involves Aim for whom I have the warmest affection and 
the sincerest regard in circumstances of delicacy and dif- 
ficulty. 

The truth however, will, I trust, exonerate us both 
from any imputation of insincerity. When first we had 
the pleasure of making your acquaintance, I will not 
deny that I was highly pleased with your manners, ta- 
lents, and accomplishments, and the hours | passed in 
your society were reckoned by me amongst the pleasant- 
est of the day. Iam not in the habit of cone iling my 
feelings or disguising the gratification I feel in the enjoy- 
ment of conversation with clever and agreeable people ; 
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but I felt it nece 
to put a re straint upon myse If, and even affect ac 


you} 


sary in my latter interviews with 


which does not naturally belong to me, because I saw too 
plainly that you began to mis 
CGiratified as I wa 
ension that, under a mistaken 


some tenderer feeling. 
I lived in perpetual appreh 
haracter of my 
vou would make a declaration and an offer, which, accord: | 
ing to the common rules of the world, would nece ssarily 
" auatitance. What I dreaded actually 
exeluded trom our house. In 
remarkable to our acquaint- 


ance, who might have been inquisitive as to the cause of| 


4 . ‘. | 
notion of the ¢ sentiments towards you, 


terminate our ac 
came to pass, and you wel 
order to render the affair less 


sudden disappearance, my mother, at my sugges- 
ed to Tenby, nor will I deny that a change of | 
scene was render reeable to me from the alter- 
ed circumstances of our domestic circle, 

From the time we left Brighton to the present mo- 
ment, I never heard of you, never imagined that I oecu- 
pied the smallest share of your care or attention; and I 


happy in the belief that whatever pre- 


your 
tion, remo. 
d more a 


therefore became 
possession you might have entertained in my favour had 
been overcome, and that in a year or two our friendship 
might possibly be resumed upon its original footing, a 
circumstance to which I assure you I looked forward 
with pleasure, and which even now I anticipate. 

It was therefore without the slightest feeling of injustice 
towards you, of whom I never for one moment thought 
except as a friend, that I received the attentions of Mr. 
Daly; in the natural openness of my disposition I did 
hot attempt to conceal the feeling he had excited, and 
here it is that I must give him the praise which he justly 
merits at your hands. In a conversation induced by our 
constant association, and in which I did noi affect to dis- 
guise my sentiments towards hin, he confessed himself 
vour friend, and advocate for my favour—explained to me 
the cause of bis backwardness in reciprocating an affection 
which he could not but have perceived ; and it was not 
until I had most solemnly assured him, not only that I 
never would unite myself with you, but that I had never 
entertained the most distant intention of doing so, that 
he confessed himself, and proposed the only step by which 
my happiness, and I hope As, could possibly be secured ; 
for much as I could have wished to avoid the éc/at of an 
elopement, mother’s deicrinivation to make me the wife 
of a venerable peer, now staying at Malvern, drove us to 
the expedient of trying to obtain her forgiveness upon 
the principle of “ what is done cannot be undone.” 

Under these circumstances, I do trust to your good- 
ness of heart and kindness of feeling, as well as to the 
memory of our past friendship, to meet and receive us 
as we inost desire upon ovr return to London, to which 
place we are proeceding by easy stages, so as to be there 
on Thursday next. Assure yourself of my continued 
esteem, as you may of that of Mr. Daly, who is, as I 
am, and alway s hope to be, 

Your’s most truly and sincerely, Emma Daty. 
In witness of my approval of all this, I hereunto set 


my hand, R. F. Darcy. 


I read this joint effusion twice over attentively. It 
certainly altered the character of Daly’s conduct towards 
me, and changed that of Emma’s apparent frivolity, and 
fickleness—y et I found but litle consolation in it, for 
their joint palliation was based upon my own vanity, and 
Emma’s origine! indifference ; and yet, thought I, if girls 
will talk with their eyes, it must require a greater know- 
ledge of the art, than I possess, to distinguish between 
the animated sparkle of simple friendship, and the de- 
voted gaze of love; for if I misread the expression of 
Emma’s looks at Brighton, I must have been any thing 
but an adept. ‘True it is I never had spoken on the sub- 
ject, and true it is that when I opened my heart to Daly, 
his opinion of my want of energy was pretty strongly 
expressed. Here, however, I was enlightened upon the 
point, and left to lament, as I thought, the loss of an ob- 
ject which, if it had not been seized upon by another, 
would never have been mine. . 

My gallant friend in the jack-boots, cocked-hat, and 
pig-tail, to whom I of course communicated the letter, 
was of a very different opinion : he declared his belief to 
be that Emma Aad entertained an affection for me, of a 
more tender and warmer character than mere friendship ; 
that she had been induced by her new husband to make 
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the disavowal, in order to shield him from the conse- 


oolness | quence 3; and that, in point of fact, the stratagem, which, 


with his usual ability, he had contrived, of her writing 


construe my friendship into} part of Ais letter, added to the baseness of his conduct, 
>in your society, | because it considerably increased his meanness. 


«The affair,” said Lieutenant O’Brady, “is in my 
keeping, Mr. Gurney—that man is a poltroon—he hides 
himself behind his lady’s fan—we must have him out 


the moment he arrives.” 


« You think so?” said I. 
“Think so!” replied the lieutenant—* by the powers ! 


sir, if you don’t think so too, we must make the matter 
personal between ourselves.” 


«“ Oh!’ said I, “I am in your hands—you alone are to 
regulate my proceedings.” 

« Right, Gurney, right,” replied O’Brady, “ and by the 
powers ! right shall be done you, that you may rely upon 


—I hate this fellow for making his wite come forward— 


och—won’t we settle that aflair—send him home hop- 
ping.” 

« Any thing you please,” said I, feeling, I confess, a 
doubt, whether under the circumstances Daly was so 
very much to blame—however honour is every thing, 
and if my Irish friend considered it right that I should 
lame or maim my English friend, because he had run 
away with a girl—or, as it almost appeared to me, per- 
initted himself to be run away with—who openly declared 


|that she neither did, would, nor could, feel any affection 


for me, of course I could not object, and therefore begged 
him to do me the favour to wait upon Daly as soon as 
possible after his arrival in town. 

I never saw a man s0 ready to oblige another in the 
whole course of my life—his activity was quite edifying ; 
nevertheless, [ admit, that the necessary delay of two or 
three days was particularly irksome to me. ‘The con- 
stant consideration of the subject—not a particularly 
pleasant one—combined with the natural tendency of my 
mind to justify and even forgive the offender, kept me in 
a new state of excitement; and if truth were to be told, 
I do think that my readiness to be reconciled to Daly, 
was not altogether disconnected from the lurking aflec- 
tion for Mrs. Fletcher Green. The proceedings of Daly 
and Emma, whatever their genuine character might be, 
had the entire effect of leaving me free to perfect that 
alliance, and since the avowal of Miss Haines’s indiffer- 
ence, it was surprising to find how very much my feel- 
ings of admiration for her had diminished in their force. 
However, I had the affair of honour to settle, and Daly, 
who was a crack shot, might perhaps do me the favour 
of providing for me in another way. 

On the third morning after the receipt of the partner- 
ship letter, to which I of course returned no answer, nor 
should I have done so, even had I been able to despatch 
it so as to catch the travellers, I beheld in the announce- 
ment of fashionable arrivals at Thomas's hotel, Berkeley 
square, “Mr. and Mrs. Daly, from the North.” The 
lynx-eyed champion of my fame and respectability had 
seen it even before I had, and by twelve o’clock my active 
friend Lieutenant O’Brady was at my lodgings. 

“ Well,” said he, breathless with haste and delight, 
“it’s all settled—” 

«“ What ?” said I. 

“That little matter between you and Mr. Daly,”— 
said the lieutenant, “I have seen him, spoken to him—a 


deuced nice clever fellow he seems to be—so—we have 


arranged it all—the thing is done and over.” 

“J am extremely glad to hear it,” said I, convinced 
that a little explanation and discussion had smoothed 
all difficulties, and terminated the affair. 

“T thought you would,” said the lieutenant; “ it’s a 
bore to have this sort of thing upon one’s mind longer 


than necessary—I have fixed the meeting for four o’clock 


this afternoon.” 

“ Meeting !” said L 

“To be sure,” said O’Brady, “ what did you expect I 
meant ?” 

«“ Oh, nothing,” replied I ; “ where is it to be ?” 

“T’ll tell you as we go,” said the lieutenant, who 


seemed by his cautious mode of giving me the informa- 
tion, to imagine that I might be tempted just to drop in 
at Marlborough street police-office on the way. 


“He behaved quite like a gentleman, that I must say,” 


said O’Brady ; “ referred me to a friend who happened 
to be with him—said he expected as much—inquired if 
you had received his letter—I answered in the affirmative 


—so he walked out of the room, and leaving the major, 
as he called him, to settle preliminaries, we have con- 
cluded the same, and I will call for you at three.” 

«“ But now,” said I, “under all the circumstances, 
what is it I am to do?!—I mean to say, what am I to 
require ?”’ 

“ Require?” said the lieutenant, “you have nothing 
to do but to fire at him, till you have hit him, or he hits 
you, or until his friend and I agree that the thing has 
gone far enough.” 

“ Because,” said I, really wishing to know the end of 
the meeting, “ he cannot make an apology for running 
away with a young lady upon whom IJ have no claim, 
and who has declared her affection for him, and her in- 
difference towards me.” 

“ What in the world has that to do with it?” said 
O'Brady,—* you trusted him—he betrayed you—why 
didn’t he write, and let you into his affairs?” 

«« Because he would have betrayed his plan,” said I, 
“and exposed himself to detection by her mother ; at all 
events put himself at my mercy.” 

“Och! that’s it,” said O’Brady, “all that might be 
mighty well for Ais friend to advance—you have nothing 
to do with that—the plain fact is this, you have put your- 
self into my hands—lI have called the man out, and he is 
coming; and if you thought any thing like what you talk, 
you ought never to have come to me at all.” 

«“ But, my dear O’Brady,” said I, “when I came to 
you I had heard only the report, I had not received the 
joint explanation 4 

« Explanation !” said O’Brady, “ the explanation only 
makes the matter worse ; the thing cannot be altered now 
—it is all too late; if he is right, and you think so, you 
need not try to hit him, only I would just advise you not 
to throw away a chance, because you may rely upon it, 
as he has in my opinion injured, he is not in the least 
likely to spare, you.” 

“ You are perfectly empowered to take me where you 
please,” said I; “ my conduct, when I am out, will be 
regulated by my feelings.” 

“T’ll trust to you,” said O’Brady, “and so I will be 
here at three, with the doctor of our regiment, in case of 
accidents; and if you have a spare pocket handkerchief 
or two, you can just while away the time till we come, 
by scraping them up into lint :” saying which, my gal- 
lant friend departed, with one of his liveliest “au re- 
voirs,” leaving me to the enjoyment of my own thoughts, 
and the interesting employment of lint-scraping, for my 
own benefit. 

I certainly felt no disinclination to the coming affair on 
the score of physical apprehension; but I do candidly 
admit, that the tone and spirit of O’Brady’s reasoning 
upon the matter led me to consider the principle upon 
which such things are usually conducted, and their fre- 
quent occurrence upon occasions when, it must be clear, 
they are perfectly unnecessary. Because, under a cer- 
tain impression, I had suggested to my gallant friend my 
belief that I had been betrayed and injured by Daly, now 
that I was satisfied that Emma had thrown me over— 
(as dinners are dressed at suburban taverns, “on the 
shortest notice,”) and that Daly was not really in fault, I 
could not be permitted to change my line of proceeding 
with my opinion of his demerits! Of course I had now 
no alternative, and accordingly I waited the arrival of my 
excellent second and the regimental surgeon ; resolving, 
in my own mind, as far as my share of the rencontre was 
concerned, that he should not be called into service. 

Three o’clock at length arrived ; and, punctual to the 
moment, so did my friends. O’Brady stepped out of the 
coach, in which he and the surgeon drove up to the 
door and summoned me. _I obeyed his call, and in a few 
minutes we were on our way towards Hampstead. 

“ Where are we to meet ?” said I. 

“Under the lee of Primrose hill,” said O’Brady ;—“a 
sporting spot. The major and I had fixed Wimbledon 
common: but as the Old Bailey sessions are now on, I 
thought it might be more convenient to fight in Mid- 
dlesex.” 

The word Old Bailey sesions brought to my mind all 
the scenes I had so recently witnessed there, and the 
perils to which my antagonist, if he killed me, might be 
exposed upon the zig-zag system of trial. The inviting 
words, “hang at eight and breakfast at nine,” rang in 
my ears; however, having made up my mind not to 
fire at Daly, I consoled myself with the certainty that, if 
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I escaped t 
question. 


We proceeded up the hill of Camden Town, and 





he bullet, the halter was altogether out of the | that you are to fire together, by signal one, two, three :—|dignation of my fiery friend, O’Brady, at this inter- 


raise and present at the one, two ; and fire at the three.” | ference of the law with our arrangements, was beyond 
“ Now,” said Daly, “just one word: we are met here |description great; but whatever this interruption might 


having arrived at the lane leading to Chalk farm, the |to answer the call of Mr. Gurney; no opportunity has|have cost him, it was nothing compared with his fury 


and we alighted, I being, I confess, a little | been afforded me of explaining to him circumstances|when one of the myrmidons insisted upon keeping his 
coach stopped, g ’ : ' sing 


surprised at seeing no weapons wherewith we were t 
contend: however, O’Brady, who had evidently bee 
there before, whispered something to the doctor, t 
which he appeared to assent, and the coachman was d 
rected to stop—I concluded, for the purpose of removin 


my corpse to my lodgings, if I was killed; or my yet 


living body, if I were only severely wounded. 


« Come on,” said O’Brady, “don’t let us be the last 


on the ground.” 
«“ Where are the pistols ?” said I. 


«“ Och, put your heart at ease about that,” said O'Bra- 


” 





0; which |pistols, I never saw a man in such a rage in my life: 
n “ Sir,” said Lieutenant O’Brady, “I have no doubt | however, as I anticipated, I had sufficient influence at 
©/you mean extremely well; but we are here to fight, sir,| Bow street, the smouldering remnant of my early ac- 
i-! and not to talk.” quaintance with the chief magistrate, to get the matter 
g| “But,” said I, « Lieutenant O’Brady arranged much to his satisfaction. I entered into the 
“Mr, Gurney,” said the lieutenant, “ you are not in|required recognizances; aud by the intervention of Mr. 
a position to speak: we are not to be trifled with, sir.” |Staflord, the chief clerk, who seemed to me to manage 
“ Oh, well,” said Daly, “ no more are we ; therefore to|the whole business of the oflice, 
business, and the sooner the better.” 
« Are you ready, gentlemen?” said the major. 
“ Yes,” was the reply. 


” 








“ Ride on the whirlwind, and direct the storm,” 


obtained the restoration of O’Brady’s “ barking irons,” as 


dy; “my man Sullivan is under the hedge long before} « One, two——;” and before the gallant officer could |he called them ; to the peculiarly delicate touch of whose 
this; and has got the Mantons and the doctor’s instru-}get any farther, my pistol, which had the hair trigger set, | double detente | was specially indebted for a wound in 
ment-case, in a carpet-bag. Sully may be trusted in such | went off; and the ball having grazed the calf of my leg,|my leg, which, although by no means serious, was not 


matters; mayn’t he, doctor ?” 


« He may indeed,” said the military Esculapius, who| ground immediately at my foot. I was never more mor- 


and ripped up the side of my pantaloons, lodged in the|by any means agreeable. 
When the whole of the business was over, I sincerely 





appeared to me to be just as much pleased as his com-jtified in my life—the thing was so awkward—not to|regretted the interruption which had taken place, because 
panion with the deadly-lively adventure in which we were | speak of a stinging sort of feeling, which the scraping off|I felt convinced, by Daly’s manner, that he had plenty of 


embarked. (. 
« There they are,” said O’Brady, pointing to two per 


sons at a considerable distance, who were approaching us 
in a direction nearly opposite to that by which we had 
reached the neighbourhood; and sure enough there I 


saw Daly—the admirable Daly—once my friend, and 


perhaps, not even now my enemy—accompanied by a 
tall, gaunt personage, whose name I enquired of the] on. 


lieutenant. ; 
« That,” said O’Brady, “ is Major M‘Guffin.” 


“ M:Guffin !” said I; and the history of the depilatory 
and the night-cap flashed into my mind; and, more than 


matter of justification to adduce for what had occurred ; 
and because, although irritated, and even enraged, at 
“ Why don’t you fire, Mr. Daly ?” said the major. what, upon the first blush of the affair, appeared to be 
«12 said Daly. his flagrant misconduct, I saw by his manner, and by his 
“ To be sure,” said the major ; “ the other gentleman | gallant, yet considerate bearing towards me, under our 
,|has had Ais shot.” very peculiar circumstances, that I should have received 
“ Faith it is so,” said the lieutenant; “ go on sir; gojexplanation sufficient to establish and confirm his excul- 
pation from misbehaviour towards me in the character of 
“Not I, by Jove,” said Daly, “unless Mr. Gurney |rival; as it was, no such explanation could take place, 
takes his other pistol, and fires at me.” we were parted much as we met: indeed the only con- 
“ He can do no such thing,” said both the gentlemen. |solation O’Brady seemed to experience, even under the 
“ Very well, then,” said Daly, « if I am to fire, I sup-|dread of losing his pistols, was derived from the fact that 


of the flesh inflicted. 
-| «That comes of hair-triggers,” said Daly, coolly. 





that, flashed into my mind the conviction that Daly had | pose I may choose my own direction :”’ saying which, he | the sureties were only for twelve months, and the cer- 


succeeded in riveting his fetters with the widow ; and by | raised his pistol perpendicularly, and fired in the air. 
inducing him to undertake the part which, in the earlier 
stage of the proceeding, he had proposed himself to play, | about ?” 


secured the augmentation of the gentle Emma’s fortune. 
My feelings were considerably excited as we ap- 
proached the hostile pair; it was impossible for me to 
forget the happy and agreeable hours which I had spent 
in Daly’s company, nor entirely to obliterate from my 
recollection the caution of my poor mother, with regard 
to my associates; for here—as if she had possessed the 
gift of prophesying—was I, after a sort of scape-grace 
acquaintance with the maddest wag of London, destined, 
perhaps, to terminate my existence prematurely, in con- 
sequence of his misconduct. My first impulse was to 
walk up to the rogue and offer him my hand ; but, to do 
O’Brady justice, his anxiety to keep up the quarrel as it 
stood, never relaxed. He desired me to stop where I 
was, while he went forward to speak to the major. I 
obeyed, and entered into a conversation with the surgeon 
as to the healthiness of Hampstead, keeping my eye, 
however, on the watch for Daly, who seemed to me to be 
strongly imbued with feelings greatly assimilating to my 
own. However, Ais major and my lieutenant were the 
gentlemen to be satisfied ; and as it appeared this could 
not happen unless the principals fought, I suppose he, as 
I had already done, bowed to the necessity of asserting 
his courage, as I had felt it imperative to vindicate my 
honour ; and so it was that two lives were jeopardised. 

Major M‘Guffin having said a few words, Lieutenant 
O’Brady cried, “ Halloo ;” and out of a ditch sprang his 
trusty squire, Jem Sullivan, with the carpet-bag, which 
contained the weapons; and no sooner did the surgeon 
behold this manceuvre, than he turned to the group, and 
secured his case of instruments; and having redelivered 
them to the man, with some particular instructions to be 
careful of them, walked away to a distance, and never 
turned his face round till the event had come off, lest 
in case of any accident, he should be subpoenaed as a 
witness, 

Our worthy friends now proceeded to load the pistols, 
during which process I did not in the least know how to 
act with regard to Daly: the time, however, was short, 
and the lieutenant having concluded his part of the busi- 
ness, walked up to me, and desired me to stand where 
he placed me : he then stepped out six paces : at the end 
of which, Major M‘Guffin stepped out six more: at the 
end of which he placed Daly, to whom he gave one of 
his pistols ; as the lieutenant handed me one of his. 


jtainty that upon the three hundred and sixty-sixth day 
“The devil, sir!’ said the major, “ what are you|from the date thereof, I might have him out again, and 
shoot at him to my heart’s content. 

“Do you mean to affront my friend, sir?” said my| I had no such wish—no such intention—no such 
lieutenant. thought; and the first step I took upon my return to my 
“ Not I, by heaven,” said Daly; “no more than I |lodgings, was to send and enquire whether Daly had 
ever meant to injure him. You had better, in the first in- | succeeded in escaping the fangs of the police. I was 
stance, call your surgeon, and see that he is not more hurt! glad to hear he had ; but I honestly admit, I felt sorry to 
than you fancy. I came here at his call, and will stay | find that he and Mrs. Daly had, almost immediately after 
here as long as he likes; but I will not take advantage of |his return home, and, as I believe, without her being at 
an accident.” all aware of the cause of his temporary absence, taken 
«“ Mighty handsome,” said the lieutenant; “« that I must their departure for the west of England. I ascertained 
say ; but we want no doctor yet; so let us proceed ; and | the reality, too, of what I had only suspected—the recon- 
now mind, Mr. Gurney, mind and be more careful the | ciliation of the family party had been produced ; and the 
next time.” janger, which seemed to have been of the “ brevis ira” 
What might have happened had the combat continued, | school, soothed by the intended union of Mrs. Haines 
it is impossible to say ; it was destined to terminate with-| with the major, which was to take place in the course of 
outany other bloodshed than that which, by my gaucherie, | the ensuing week : so that, in fact, Daly had carried every 
I had caused ; for scarcely had the words “next time” | point for himself, which he had suggested as worthy of 
escaped the lips of the gallant lieutenant, before five or|my attention. But what then? Emma had preferred 
six men, three or four boys, and two or three constables, |him to me: she denied haying ever cared for me beyond 
bounced over a stile, which gave, or rather hindered, en-| that sort of friendly feeling, which must sometimes exist 
trance to the field. ‘I'wo of the fellows rushed at me, and | between men and women; and most certainly, if she 
seized me by the collar. The doctor took to his heelsin|ever did entertain any softer or warmer feeling, her 
the direction of his instrument case; and Daly, who was|sudden abandonment of that attachment made it quite 
a dab at every thing, took a hedge and ditch with a run, |clear that I had made no great impression on her beart, 
like that of a Leicestershire hunter, equal to sixteen stone.|and had sustained no great loss in the transfer of her 
Major M‘Goaffin, in an endeavour to follow his leader, | affections. 

stuck in a hawthorn bush; but was eventually lugged} The sudden departure of the Dalys put an end to any 
out by his principal, who, taking advantage of the pecu- | further explanation between us; and circumstances, 
liar care and attention with which the Bow street patroles| which subsequently occurred, rendered them entirely 
—as they turned out to be—favoured me and the lieu-| unnecessary, as the sequel will show. That they or I 
tenant, was “ over the hills and far away” before any of should quit London just at this period, was what I wish- 
the heavy-heeled Christians could touch him. Of me} ed—all I lamented was, that I had not an opportunity of 
they were secure ; for although my self-inflicted wound |showing my magnanimity, as well as the sense I enter- 
was “ neither as deep as a well, nor as wide as a church | tained of his honourable conduct, in not taking advantage 
door,” it prevented my following the example of the gal- | of my inexperience with regard to hair-triggers. As for 
lant fugitives, whose departure, I honestly confess, was |O’Brady, his chief anxiety about my wound—which 
one of the most agreeable sights I ever saw, convinced, | was in fact scarcely worth talking of—scemed to arise 
as I was, that Daly had no more desire to hit me, than I|from the hope that, at the twelvemonth’s end, when I 
had to touch him. |had Daly out again, I should be more cautious. Before 
The sequel was unpleasant—the Philistines would by |those twelve months expired, my poor friend, O’ Brady, 
no means let us go; and the consequence was, that al-| was himself shot dead, in consequence of a quarrel! about 
though the gallant Galen declared he would not be an-| play. 

swerable for what might happen if I were suddenly! My course, however, now seemed clear—what the 
transported to the police office to enter into sureties to | tendency of my feelings was, may be guessed at by the 
keep the peace, they unmercifully bundled me and my | fact, that being able, on the third day after the duel, to 
gallant second into our own hackney-coach, which had | walk nearly as well as ever, I proceeded to the neigh- 





“ Gentlemen,” said Major M‘Guffin, “ we have agreed 


been, at their suggestion, brought up the lane. The in-|bourhood of Park lane, to enquire whether Mrs. Fletcher 
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ists had returned to town: 





to the last opera of the season that night. In addition 
to every other feeling with recard to the lady, I Was | 
piqued into an pt to 1 he hand at this crisis, | 
inasmuch as, besides e ry lasting ss by 
my success, its achievement would practically relieve me 
from th linputation of Ulow-wearil tid 
! 1 j ! 4 ,, ! _ 

my character as a lady killer, IT therefore secretly re- | 
joiced in the information, and took my measures ac- |‘ 
cordiu 

The absurd situation in which Gilbert had placed 
himself by courting, a » thought, the beautiful widow 
Mrs. Fletcher Green, has already been armas he | 
had gone rather far with his dec/aration when she in- 


troduced him to her Ausband! He 





CHAPTER XV. 

Any attempt to describe the sensati 
laboured, when, after a feverish restless night, 
from my ifter this 
utterly vain and usi 


destined to becom 


morning 
‘less. It seemed to ‘me 


cat ‘ er 
ishment for all my sins were to be inflicted by 


of those dear creatures to whom my very heart and soul | theirs; 


were devoted. 
It is true that Mr 
| 


my fauit, | 


tive sweetness, bade me forget my error, seeming really 
not ill pleased with the motive which had led to the in- 
discretion; but the more I considered the matter, the 
more thorough!y did I consider that I could not m et | 
her again—or, if ever such an event could by any p Is | 
si! lity tak pla Time, the eda re n, the soother of 
sorrows, and the polisher off of sh arp edges which every 
where present themselves in one’s career through life, 
must lend his aid to the re-union: and so, London bein 
thin andthe chance of my meeting my imaginary widow, 
perhaps with her living husband, determined me upon 
removing myself forthwith from the attenuated metro-| 
polls. 


My inclinations pointed to the Isle of Wight, as a fit-| 


ting retreat under my misfortun I telt somehow 

the insular character of that terrestrial paradi 

a fancied security from the inroads of London frie 
For, although T hoped that n ly—Haull, perhaps, ex- | 





the answer was, she was|steer clear of that gay and animated sea-port, 
expected that evening at home to dinner, and was going | which, in war time, nothing could be much more lively.|in a country church, the churchwardens’ pew is speci: 
rlee- distinguis hed, 


id vindicate i had so far prolonged my stay, that my poor mo Pay 


itted the house | 


ns under which I) family ; and having 
I arose | 
incident, would be 
that T was | 
sport of fate, and as if the pun-| were the weather and time of the year at all calculated 
the hands |to diminish the misery of leaving a snuggery such as 


. Fletcher Green not only forgave | independent in my proceedings, I despatched my servant} 
rut extenuated my folly ; and, with all her na-| with my heavy luggage per morning coach, reserving for 


that 


se afforded | 


nds. 


cepted—would Know any thing of my misadventure, it 





Was Impossible for ‘to disburthen my mind from the 
apprehension that something might transpire in the 
ime, which would render me obnoxious to the 
whiat is called iety, and that I might be. | afloat ; 

utt of the lampooner, or the original of the | 
OWT resolved upon going, and a 
booked myself for Southampton, directing my servant to | 
follow with my gig and saddle horse, so that I might] 
range at liberty over the ultima Thule of Great Bri-} 


tain, and ende 
to get rid of the last great 


sit was purely my own, seen 


in my eyes than the indisi 





tion which I had so rece 


‘cordingly | satisfactory to myself, “ come to the point ;” 


avour, by change of scene and society, 
under of my existence ; 
1ed more inportant 


ntly 


before committed, in contiding the conduct of my amour 


with Miss Haines to Mr. Daly. 


I chose the Southampton road in “ ference to that, extensive and well conducted establishment: thither I 
, would have been | directed my nautical Mercury to march, and thither I 


which as I first proposed going to Ry: 
the nearer. I liked Ryde 
hend, if an extensive pier she 





communication established by 
Vision just 
spoiled. New streets will run where m 
their verdant carpets, and 


houses usurp the ground where gardens bloon 
last, row will rise above row, 


A now nice qui 


and place above place, 
et villa 





of yellow roz 


sand re 
tiie * hill so as to give an effect at a distance very n 
like that produced by the pers : 
However, as it is 
affection for it, and should certainly have taken 
Portsmouth road, 


me only a few months before, and which indu 


rurality, but I ap ypre- | foll »wed him. 
be built, and a constant | 
steam-boats—a favourite 
at this time—it will in a few years, be totally |of the gaping 
adows spread | pulled a bell—the sound seemed lost in the breeze; but 
country villas and lodging-! having made a second effort, a pale-faced waiter made 
1; till at} his appearance. 
until | 
ge will present to the eye a glare 
d buildings arrayed on the side of into what was called a coflee-room: in which, I beg to 
ruch | 
pective of a china plate. 
likely to last my time, I continue my land probably for the same reason ; and several gentlemen 
e |—so I considered them by their language—were grouped 


the 


but for an incident which occurred to |at narrow tables 
‘ed me to! other by brown partitions, at the top of which were fixed 


! . 
tithe ferry, 


That incident ought not to be omitted in my ¢ 


tion of adventures :— 
that some years be 


ting, I had 


1 been staying 


It happened fore the period of which 
in the ne pe: 
j 


i am how trea 


hood of Alverstoke with some delightful people ; indeed, | 


who was then alive, was—with her usual 


for my matrimonial prospects—most solicitous 


sé Hsilive 
an Xit ty 
to ascertain whether 1 had not been fascinated by the 
bright e yes of some Hi umpshire belle. But no—our pur- 
infinitely less and the earnest 
kind hearted excellent host and his 
charming wife to stay, needed nothing more to make 
them successful than the continued round of gaiety and 
merriment which we derived—if not from trees and run- 
from passing events in the 


sentimental ; 


lt 
/ Sulis Were 
ee ntreaties of my 


| 
jin y brooks, most certainly 
neigh! The days flew rapidly, and six weeks, 
I believe, slipped —— my fingers almost impercepti- 
bly. However, at leng a felt it absolutely necessary 
to tear myself away, te seized the opportunity when 
| iwement to a neighbouring 


»ourhood, 


1 the y had accepted i in enga 
s! 
Si 


with both of them, 
speedily to return, I quitted their hospitable 


! 
iaken hands 
promising 
ty > 
roof, 


It was with no small degree of pain I left them, nor 


however, my time had arrived, and I was to de- 
| part ; and as I wished, for many reasons, to be perfectly 


; myself merely a portmanteau, a sac-de-nuit, and a dress- 
| Ing-¢ ase; and having made these arrangements, at five 
o'clock, in a mi ty, wet and odious November 
afternoon, stepped into mine host’s carriage, which was 


windy, 


than] brass rods and red fustian curtains, like those by Which, 





I was tired, wet, and weary; and, above all, uncom. 
fortable in my mind—I had left a house where comf 
and hospitality reigned with unsubjected sway; six 

weeks of social intercourse with a dear friend whom | 
family whom I esteemed, had spoiled m 
for this sudden change to boisterous mirth, strange faccs 
and unsavoury smells, I sought to be alone, to live over 
again in thought the last forty days, and recall and re- 
cord in my mind the pleasures and con.forts I had eXpe- 
rienced, while, as far as external objects were concerucd, 
I might repose, for a few hours, upon my recollections of 
the constant excitement in which my delightful s¢jou 
had kept me. 

“Can I have no sitting room?” 
back from the door. 

* This is the coflee-room,” said the waiter, somewhat 
sulkily ; which I conclude, as a matter of technicality, } 
thought a cogent, legal, and constitutional reason : 
dining in it. “I don’t think,’ added he, looking first a 
my miserably dripping hat and cloak, and secondly, in 
vain for my servant, and the proportionate luggage ade- 
quate to the wants and wishes of a gentleman who had 
the presumption to demur to dine by himself—*I don't 
think”’—as if such a monster had any right to think— 
“that ws /ave a sitting-room disengaged—I’Il see— 
have you any luggage, sir?” 

It was quite clear to me, that upon my answer to this 
evidently leading question very much depended; and 
what had I to boast?—I have already said—a sma! 
portmanteau, a bag, and dressing-case, 

“The porter has got my luggage,” said I—pulling up 
a limp, wet shirt collar, in order to look dignified. 

And the waiter went to the porter, who still stood 
under the gateway—and he took my luggage—and they 





| loved, and liis f 


said I drawing myself 





to convey me ae his residence to the landing, or rather 
in my case, the embarking point at Gosport, whence L| 
| bas, cloak, dressing-case, and all, were to be ferried! 
}across to Portsmouth; the carriage being to return from 
to take him and his amiable wife to a dinner 
party in their neighbourhood ; their engagement at which 
induced me to terminate my visit to them that evening, 
rather than on the morning of the following day. 

All that had been projected in the programme was duly 
put into execution, up to my departure per ferry-boat for 
Portsmouth. A short delay on the part of the boatmen, 
and a delicacy on mine in keeping my friend’s carriage 
}so long as possibly to delay his a departure for 
his engagement, left me shivering and shaking for some 
j|minutes on the Gosport shore, in company with my 
At length, how- 
jever, since, according to the ancient saw, time and pa- 
|tience overcome all difficulties, I and my accessaries were 
and after ten minutes’ drenching in the heaviest 
rain I ever suflered under, I did what was extremely 
where, upon 
landing, I was assailed by various porters and others, 
who proffered their services to carry my never-to-be-for- 
gotten portmanteau, bag, and dressing-case to any ostlery 
or lodging I might choose to select in the gay, agreeable, 
and in war time crowded town of Portsmouth. 

In those days the Crown was considered the “ crack” 
inn; and therefore I, who having been sworn at High- 
gate, never drank small-beer when I could get strong, 
unless I preferred “ swipes,” proceeded forthwith to that 


| 
| 


portmanteau, bag, and dressing-case. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


I reached the Crown—alive, and pe rhaps. 
‘well; but in regard to drapery, dripping like a male Mu- 
‘sidora, It was nearly dark; and the wind whistled ow? 
gateway of the inn right in my teeth, I 


“7 want dinner and a bed,” said I. 
“ This way, sir,” said he; and forthwith ushered me 


lobserve, both the chimney and the company were smok- 


ling. The floor was sanded like the bottom of a bird-cage, 


placed in little slips, separated from each 


whispered together—and the pallid monster grinned con- 
temptuously ; and, when he turned away from the am- 
phibious creature in the pea-jacket, and said “ chaml« I 
maid, take this gentleman’s things to a bed-room,” the 
look he gave, and the peculiar emphasis which he placed 
upon the word gent/eman, convinced me, that whatever 
my own opinion might be of Mr. Gilbert Gurney, the 
waiter at the Crown inn at Portsmouth did not, in any 
degree, sympathise with me in my estimation of that 
highly respectable personage. 

Having delivered my moveables to the chambermaid, 
the fellow went into some other room to inquire of the 
head of the establishment, who had not stirred, whether 
[ might, by his special grace and favour, be permitted to 
put five or six shillings extra into his pocket, by the en- 
joyment of fire and a candle in a room “to myself,” as 
the people say. 

I then had an opportunity of surveying the chamber- 
maid herself—maid ! thought [—Gorgon! It would not 
be more preposterous to call a patriarch, who at seventy- 
two shakes his tongs-like legs over the saddle of a pos'- 
horse—post-b0y—than to call thee maid! However, it 
was of no sort of use to disagree with her;—like Lord 
Grizzle, in Tom Thumb, when declining the combat 
with the giantess, I felt, and almost said 


“JT will not fight with thee!” 


and accordingly, threw into my countenance an expres- 
sion of urbanity, mingled with a desire to know what she 
was going to do with me. 

“Sally! screamed the Brobdignagian, “what bed- 
rooms 7s disengaged '—a gentleman wants a bed!” 

A face not less ugly than that of the questioner, pre- 
sented itself over the balusters, resembling nothing I had 
ever seen except a full moon in a fog. 

“ What gentleman?” said the creature. 

«Comes by the Gosport ferry,” was the reply. 

“Oh !”—and, after a pause, “there’s only number 
two hundred and eighteen.” 

“ Up-stairs, if you please,” said my first conductress. 

«“T'll stop one moment,” said I, “to see if I can have 
a room to dine in.” 

« Yes, sir, you can,” 
you now.” 


And so he did; 


said the waiter, “I'll show it 


and shall I ever forget it ?—it was a 


little room opening directly under the gate-way, three- 





cornered, like a cocked hat-box, half covered with a dirty 
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under the door, undulated like a playhouse sea. 

What was this to me 1—at my age it mattered little; 
and all the inns in England put together could not have 
yielded half the comforts I had left behind me on the 
other side of the water; so [ gave an assenting nod, 
begged to have a fire lighted, and ordered a boot-jack ; 
which being brought, I found the task of “ unbooting”’ 


carpet, which, as it was agitated by the wind drifting} so profound that she seemed to sink at least two feet into 


the floor as she passed me. 


Onward | went until | reached the head of a staircase, | creased etlect upon me, as alfi 


which by the inanner in which the breeze was blowing 
upwards, | knew to be the one which 
which [ was destined to be fed. Jud 


being stopped on the first step—ce nest que le premier 





led to the sty in 


ge ny surprise at 


fas qui coute—by a portly, well powdered, gentlemanly 
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Thus feted, T nearly sank under the attentions which 
were proffered, and which naturally produced an in- 
ding so striking a contrast 
to the reception which awaited me on my first arrival. 
{ hurried through the ceremonies of dinner as fast as I 
could, and having got the room clear of the main body 


of my tormentors, a bottle of claret placed on the table— 


for in vain had I mentioned port, and proposed a pint—I 


one of much greater difficulty than I had anticipated— | looking man, with a blue coat, brass buttons, white waist-/began to think how [could dispose of the rest of the 


those excellent and useful coverings for the legs had/ 
been saturated during my brief yet pelting voyage, and| 
required a force to be withdrawn which I had not fore-| 
seen. The deed, however, was done; and, having in-} 
stalled my feet in a pair of most accommodating slippers, 
I ordered some fish, and a boiled fowl with mushroom | 
sauce, for dinner, and proceeded towards my dormitory, | 
my six-feet Thais “leading the way.” 

“We began to mount the stairs as the clock was strik-| 
ing six, and continued to ascend in nearly a perpendi: | 
cular direction for a considerable time; we then seemed 
to take a south-westerly direction; and, shortly after, 
rose rapidly up a precipitous ladder, railed on either 
side, and reached that, which, when it was opened, ap- 
peared to me to be the lantern of a light-house. It was 
a pentagonal room, three sides of which were windows, 
on the fourth side stood a miserable looking bed, and the 
fifth was the door-way. ‘This was number two hundred 
and eighteen. 

«“ Why,” said I, “ there’s no fire-place here.” 

«No, sir,” said Thais, surveying me from 


“ Heal to foot, from top to toe ;” 


«do you want a fire ?—this is the only room we have— 
it’s uncommon pleasant in the day time—in clear wea- 
ther you can see from the Nab to the Needles with the) 
naked eye.” 

The idea of anything naked in such a room at such a 
season made me shudder—all I said was, “1 don’t think 
it particularly snug for this time of year.” 

“There a’nt no other room, sir,’ said my patroness : 
saying which, she banged down a rather tarnished tin 
candlestick upon a painted deal table which stood under 
one of the shutterless windows, and having deposited 
by its side one solitary towel, and a little hard lump of} 
yellow soap, looking like a bit of bee’s wax, she disap- 
peared, banging the door after her with a noise which 
made all the frames and panes of my wintry conserva- 
tory rattle. 

In this distant and desolate spot, I changed my dress, 
and although the climate was none of the mildest, I soon 
began to feel the comfort of dry clothing; and thus 
young in years, and bucyant in spirits, notwithstanding 
my various little discomfitures, the little ills by which | 
seemed to be encompassed became matters of mirth, and 
when I sat myself down on the rickety chair which} 
graced my narrow bed’s side, I could not choose but! 
lauch at my own miseries. | 





coat, and black unmentionables. 

“This way, sir,’ said the landlord, for it was he who 
spoke ; “this, sir, if you please, is the way to your din- 
ner room.” 

“No,” said I, “I believe you mistake—my room is 
down stairs, [——” 

“TI beg a thousand pardons,” replied mine host, bow- 
ing to the ground, “I did mistake, sir—bLut that is, I 
rectified. This way—lights, here—} 


hope, ighis—this 
way, sir. 


‘The door of a handsome apartment flew open, and I 


discovered before a blazing fire, such as would have en-! 


tirely consumed and devoured my little three-cornere: 
room under the gateway, a table covered with plate fit 
for the infallible Bishop of Rome to take his solitary 
dinner at; a huge couch had been dragged from its 
ordinary anchorage, to a position at right angles with 
the fire-place, and before it stood a sofa-table whereon 
lay sundry books, the day’s newspaper from London, a 
silver inkstand and all the comfortable accessories to 
reading and writing. 

“This is a better room than the other,” said I, with 
the confident air of a man who utters an incontroverti- 
ble truism. 


“T thought, sir,” said the landlord, bowing profoundly, | 


“you might have letters to write—our post does not 


leave till late—I hope, sir, you will find every thing as | 


comfortable as we can make it.” 
“Thank you,” said I, “I dare say 
ly well—let me have dinner as soon as you can.” 
“Instantly, sir,’ was the answer; and mine host dis- 
appeared. 
True to his word, five minutes had scarcely elapsed 
ere he re-appeared, bearing in his hands a massive silver 
tureen of scup, which I had not ordered, but which he 


I shall do extreme- 


deposited upon the table, a train of waiters following, |“ 


one bearing a silver soup plate, a second a ladle, a third 
a lemon, and a fourth something else. 

«“ T ventured, sir,” said the landlord, bowing most re- 
verentially, “to add the soup—his highness the stadt- 
holder was pleased to approve of it very much, when 
his highness was here.” 

With such authority for its excellence, what could I 
say !—nothing. I bowed assei.t and forgiveness to the | 
landlord, who retired to a respectful distance, and under | 
the individual surveillance of himself and three most vi-! 
gilant subalterns, who stood with their eyes riveted on | 


me, and all of whom I most earnestly wished at old Nick, | 


In some twenty or twenty-five minutes I had com-|I swallowed, what appeared to me, some extremely bad 


evening until bed-time, and accordingly enquired of one 
jot the waiters who was still occupying himself in arrang- 
jing the fire, if there was any play that night. 
} ‘The answer was in the affirmative—Mr. 
| Covent Garden Theatre, acted Alexander the Great. 
“ At what time does it begin ?” said IL 
“Tt has begun, sir,” said the man. 

«Do you think,” said I, “that I should find room if I 
were to go, after I have finished my wine?” 

“Oh, sir!” said the man, with a look of confident se- 
curity, “my master will of cor 
shall be a place secured for you, sir. 





take care that there 


” 





This I thought particularly civil, because it must be 
wholly disinterested, I thanked him, and I said I would 
avail myself of his ¢ ivility ; and then, restored to a bliss- 





ful state of repose, I sipped my claret, and drank, tacitly 
but warmly, the healths of the excellent friends whom I 
thad left on the opposite shore; and thence my thoughts 
wandered along the chain of circumstances and events, 
with which I had been entangled, until I fell into a kind 
of reverie, whence I was aroused by the entrance of my 
ever active, always vigilant landlord, who, having first 
informed me that the waiter had mentioned my intention 
of visiting the theatre, added th: 
there 


it he had himself been 
and secured accommodation for me, with which 





jhe hoped I should be satisfied; that whenever I should be 
pl in readiness to attend me. 

such particular attention 
1 that I knew Portsmouth 


{suiliciently well to find my way from one part of High 


eased to go, he would be 
I begged to assure him that 


was by no means necessary, an 


street to another, without giving him so much trouble. 
, 


| 


eived by my 


and a smile, perfectly inde- 


is declaration was re¢ genius with, 


h, sir! you are so good;” 
i thle. 

ae ¥s 
‘By the way, 


“ry 
Whi you s 


as he was leaving the room, 
ht—I must go to my 





thal 
| 


room: or—” continued I, “perhaps you will let them 
hrdeec Ie Mw } * 4 } 
ring me my gloves and a handkerchief, which i have 
eft on the table in number 218, I think.” 

| 


r 
[ 


ling room adjoins this—I believe there are lights already 


“I beg your pardon, sir,” said mine host, “ your sleep- 


there—number 2, 
Saying which he threw ¢ fol- 


with 


n the battans, and I 






lowed him into an apartment abundantly stored 
comforts and luxuries—two candle 
| 


dressing 


s were burning on the 
table, and hot water bubbled in the kettles by 
Having enquired if I wished for anything more, 
and having received a negative re ply, he retired; and I 
having pulled on my boots, ti 


the fire. 


eh ey ere 
ok my gloves and hand- 


h, and 





UunCce 


Pope, of 


pleted my toilet, and felt an anxious desire to find my re-| broth—very unlike anything I had ever tasted before, 
fectory. Then camea new difficulty : I quitted my obser-| and not at all like anything I ever wished to taste again. 


vatory, and, to use the phrase of Messrs. Lunardi, Sadler,| However, the assiduitics of mine host were not so to be 


Green & Co., the aeronauts, “began to descend ;” this! repaid, and when [ had finished my task, I said, “ admi- 


. . . . ! . , | 
was a matter of no great intricacy as far as the last top| rable soup, indeed.” 


mast ladder was concerned, but when I got into what 
might fairly be called the house, seeing that there was 


' 
| . . 
no finger-post in the passages, I was puzzled, and com-| before, like Aladdin’s genius, he stood again before me, 


ished—I 


. . . . | 
I ordered some madecira,x—mine host himself van- 
. | 
had scarcely compounded the fish sauce, 


pelled to proceed somewhat cautiously; for nothing is! holding in his hand a bottle of the wished for wine. I) 


more likely to lead a man into a scrape than turning) was startled at the quantity, and explained that a p'nt/[ passed her. 


into a wrong room at a house open for the reception of; would have been enough. | 


general company. 


“ Oh, sir!’ said my obsequious caterer, “it makes no 


|kerchief, rang the bell to anim my approach, 
| walked down stairs. 

| At the bar a few persons were assembled, evidently 
with one and the same object—to look at me, which they 
did with similar marks of respect and interest to those 
which hal been exhibited by the spectators at the top of 
the staircase, before dinner; they seemed to hold their 
breaths as [ appeared, with the exception of one old 
lady, whom J distinctly heard say, “ God bless 
I still went on, and at the door found my 
landlord again, attended by two persons armed with 


lighted lanterns, who, as I quitted the threshold, moved 


hj % ne 
nim, as 


Guided I suppose by the natural instinct for food with} difference how much you drink—it would be a pity to | forwards towards the playhouse, mine host himself walk- 
which every animal, biped or quadruped, is imbued, ra-| divide it—Gordon’s wine, sir—has been twice to the ing a little in advance of me. 


ther than by any knowledge of the carte du pays, I) East Indies, and has been in my 
reached what might be considered the habitable part of} have but very little of it left. 


house fifteen years—I 
“ Fetch a glass here,” | 


We reached the unpretending fane, and I found myself 
rapidly transported, by a side door and narrow carpeted 


the inn; and at the end of a sort of corridor leading to the; said he, in a loud authoritative tone to one of the wait-| passage, into a remarkably comfortable private bex, where 
front rooms on the first floor, I encountered a group of| ers ; “allow me, sir, to pour some out.” 


pretty faces smiling—and when does a face look so 





I submitted to his overweening kindness, and felt} 


I was safely deposited by my landlord, and a gentleman, 
to me unknown, but who almost instantly returned, and 


sweetly as when it smiles on one? and earnestly and} quite relieved when he again took his departure to fetch | bowing most respectfully, presented me with a bill of the 


intently looking at me ; one particularly seemed to regard! with his own proper hands my boiled fowl which [!play. 


I established myself snugly behind the treillage 


me with the deepest interest, not unmixed with ee prot! found, to my surprise, associated with two entrées, one | blind, and enjoyed the excellent acting of Pope in peace 


tion, a tribute for which, at my time of life, I was not 
altogether prepared. I «kept the even tenor of my way,” 
and encountered at the corner of the passage the huge 


the time had been so short it was impossible to do|{selves in one of the boxes up stairs 


of cutlets and the other a fricandeau, and moreover/and quictude. There were sundry disturbances in the 
ushered in with an announcement from mine host that | pit, and some junior naval officers had located them- 


over the stage, 


Glumdalea who had chaperoned me to the light-house—| more, but that he had ventured to add a couple of wood-| with long four horse whips, with which at stated periods 


she looked awe-struck, and glided by me wiih a curtsey 





j cocks by way of second course. 


they performed certain evolutions perhaps not altogether 
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colculated for the datalion of the theatre, but which were | covered, the poner from his head blowing up High jured up, ‘and been myself degraded into a private gen. 


to me partic ‘ularly agreeable on account of their novelty. 
When the play was over, I felt that [ had had enough 
and did not stay to see the farce. 


of ple isure for once, 


bearers were concerned, for when I quitted the house, 


there I found them at the door ready to light me back | the exhibition of the difference of accommodation which 
regulated according to the whim of ; were fortunate, as we imagined, in landing at the Vine 
| the master, or the circumstances of the guest—and there linn in about six hours after our departure from the main 


again—I could not choose but avail myself of their ser- 


Vices, and in such state I reached mine inn, 


' street like snow drifting before the wind. 
At Chichester I stopped to pay a 


visit—the link |sad falling off from royalty. 


tleman, travelling with a gig and a couple of horses 


| 
This it was that induced 


' between me and Portsmouth was broken; and I amused |me to take to the Dolphins at Southampton ; whence, 
Luckily indeed was it that I did not, as far as my lante rn' myself by reciting to my friends the particulars of my | after the arrival of my man, I proceeded in the packet, 


| adventure at the Crown—the moral of my 


exists in eve ry inn, 


As I went into the house [ met in the passage two re-| the matter ended. 


markably pretty girls, 


whose faces I recollected having gl 


The next day I went on to Brighton, where my ser- 


tale being | 


vs hich sailed in the afternoon, to Cowes, there being no 
other mode of proceeding ; and the wind dying away, we 


\land. 
To me a little delay and a little détour were matters 


seen at the top of the staircase, when I was descending! vant had pre viously arrived, and took up my residence in | rather of satisfaction than complaint. 1 became more at 


from my sky-parlour to dinner. I was much struck by} 


a sort of 
nances, although I could not help thinking that they 0, 
done their good looks something like injustice, by Wear-| 


shoulders. A momentary glance of mine eye sufficed} 
to eiide the downy cheeks of one of them with b lushes, | 
and dropping a profound curtsey, her eyes cast down 
upon the floor, she looked as if she thought she had 


been too presumptuous, and shri ink, as it were, from the 


| Dorset gardens—a place then the more esteemed by me, 


imy ease every hour that increased the distance between 


| 
brilliancy of joyous expression in their counte-| for reasons which I ae not now record ; and felt I can|me and the captivating woman whose independence o/ 


seareely describe how, because I perceived in the Brigh-}manner and frankness of character had been then, as | 
tonians none of the devoted civility, or servility, perhaps, |fancied it, my ruin; and it was not until I got to the 
ing bright orange-coloured silk hankerchiefs over their| which had so distinetly distinguished the people of Porte. | back of the island, that I felt as if I had secured myself 


mouth, 


against the self-reproaches with which my exhibition at 


But time unravels most things—Junius will be disco-|her house had loaded me. 


vered at last. ‘The very next morning a friend did me 
the kindness to breakfast with me; and, having con- 
cluded the meal, proposed a walk until luncheon. I, too 


| Jn that sweet island did I remain for three whol 
| months, in a state of mind scarcely describable. Deceived 
jand defeated by Daly—thrown over by Mrs. Green— 


hall into the bar, in which movement she was fullowed| lazy to go up stairs to my dressing-room, ordered my jand full of anxiety to hear from my brother Cuthbers, 


by her, whom I imagined to be her sister. 
"In those d iys I was very abstemious ; however a play | 
always makes one thirsty, and tires one, and besides 
had been cold and wet, and I was rather out of spirits, | 
and so I dissipated in a glass of negus and a biscuit, and 
again fell into one of those waking dreams which are not) 
unfrequently generated in the solitude of an inn, where, | 
body resteth for an hour or so, the mind is/| 
all abroad. When I rang to announce my retirement to! 
hed, no Glumdalea was to be seen; although from one 
room to the other was but a step, in came a fair, small- 
featured, blue-eyed personage, with a forehead like snow, 
over which revelled a profusion of light hair. She held| 
in her trembling hand candlestick, the gwen 
motion of which betrayed her agitation, She, however, 
like her young mistresses, if mistresses they re ae were, 
I set down 


although the 


a 


wore in her cap an orange-coloured bow. 
the prevalence of this fashion as the result of some re- 
had been the distinctive 
badge of one of the candidates. I bade the fair young 
but she seemed too much alarmed 


cent election, in which orange 


creature good night, 
to be capable of enjoying even the very smallest show 
of civility ; and when she retired with a curtsey, I retired 
to rest, wearied by my day’s exploits, and pre-eminently 
satisfied with my treatment at the Crown, 

In the morning, breakfast, much of the same school 
with the dinner, was served ; and at eleven I desired the! 
waiter to order me a chaise to Chichester. He went,! 
but in a few moments the indefatigable landlord hims« It 
arrived to say that the horses would be out directly, but/ 
that he had directed that they should be put to a chariot 
belonging to a gentleman in the Isle of Wight, who had} 
left the carriage there, and who he was perfectly confi- 
dent would be too happy that I should do him the 
honour of using it. 

When the current is setting smoothly along, in the 
very direction we wish, it always appears to me to be 
excessively absurd to throw pebbles into it to ruffle its 
surface, and perhaps divert it from its course. I there- 
fore, after the manner I had adopted on the preceding 
evening, merely bowed assent, and naturally preferring a 
well-stuffed carriage to a hard and rattling “ yellow,” 
permitted my kind landlord to go his own way to work. 

Then came the alloy—the bill—which I admit did 
appear to me to be of a considerable amount ;—but to be 
sure, the accommodations were excellent—the wine so 
good—the cuisine perfect, always excepting and never 
forgetting the stadtholder’s soup. One charge, however, 
puzzled me—it was before Daly had enlightened me as 
to the customs of Wales—besides I was not in Wales— 
and the charge was, one pound one shilling for “ ringers.” 
I was struck by this, and ventured to enquire what it 
meant. I was informed that the bells of the parish 
church had been rung in honour of my arrival and resi- 
dence within its  precincts—luckily for my comfort, 
before I was awake. I thought it odd, and foolish; but}. 
nevertheless, the thing was done, and the bells could 
not be unrung; so I paid the bill as it was presented to 
me, to the no small deterioration of my property, and 
stepped into the comfortable carriage of the unconscious 
gentleman in the Isle of Wight, amidst a profusion of 
bows and curtsies, my landJord standing at the door un- 








not those which I intended to wear. 


pair, leaving those which he had previously brought. 


[ trifles great events sometimes turn—he went for another |think I was considered. 


iservant to bring me ny boots ; he did so—but he brought |to whom I began to think I should certainly go—I was 
See upon what | more like a madman than anything else, and so indeed | 


However, time and patience, 
my old remedies, stood me in good stead upon that, as 


“Those are good-looking boots,” said my friend the |they have upon more recent occasions ; and having worn 


colonel—* Hoby’s ?” 

= No,” 
name of O’Shaugnessy—Paget Daly 
St. James’s street.’ 

“ Very nice boots indeed,” said the colonel. 

“ Yes,” said [; “and what is best of all, fit me re- 
markably well, although not made for me; he had faith- 
fully promised me a pair of boots for the day I left town; 
but, as usual, failed me; and when my man went for 
them they were yet unmade. However, he sent me 
these, made expressly for the Prince of Orange; and, 
odd enough to say, they fit me better than any he ever 
made for me purposely.” 

« That’s curious enough,” said the colonel; “but if I 
had been you, I should have made my servant scratch 
out the prince’s name, which is written on the inside of 
them, else it might appear that you had appropriated his 
highness’s property to your own use.” 

“ What !” said I, “is the prince’s name there 2” 

“ Here,” said the colonel, “read.” And so I did; and 
sure enough there were the words “ H.S.H. The Prince 
of Orange, 789,465 ;” the figures meaning to imply that 
Mr. Paget Daly O° Shaugnessy had himself made seven 
hundred and eighty- -nine thousand, four hundred and 
sixty-five pairs of boots, as watchmakers put an infinity 


O’Shaugnessy, in 


|of figures upon their watches, beginning, as I believe, at 


twenty or thirty thousand. I was prodigiously startled 
at this discovery, and I must admit somewhat mortified. 

«“ Now,” said I, «I see it all—now can I account for 
my retrograde promotion from the conservatory: from 
the skylight to the drawing-room at the Crown. Now 
do I know why I was looked at with respect and vene- 
ration. Now do I comprehend why those pretty girls 
wore orange handkerchiefs, and the fairest of cham- 
bermaids trembled. Now do I understand why I was 
blessed by old ladies, and lighted to the play with lan- 
terns; why the bells were rung in mine honour, and 
why I was drenched with stadtholder’s soup. These, 
my dear colonel, are the boots I wore at Portsmouth; 
then saturated, since dried; from these very boots did 
the people there derive their notions of my character and 
consequence, and to these boots am I indebted for paying 
the landlord of that excellent inn at least four pounds 
more than I should have paid, if I had worn anonymous 
leggings!” 


« Ah,” 


‘If you had gone all dootless to them, 
They would not have heeded you.’” 


said the colonel, «as Titus Andronicus says— 


“TI confess,” replied I, « my vanity is a little wounded. 


said [—“they were made by a man of the} 





out—which is the only word I can find for it—a_ period 
which I fancied sufficient to deaden the feelings of regret 
by which I had been so severely assailed, I resolved upon 
once more visiting London, in order to consult the only 
real friend I had as to the expediency of my oriental 
voyage. 

—>— 


The chapter containing the story of the lady who had 
a wooden leg, and was run away with by her former 
lover in the dark, without his being aware of her acci- 
dent, ensues; and we have 


CHAPTER XVI. 


* - * * * 


When I quitted the scene of action, I felt annoyed; 
not so much, perhaps, by what I had seen and heard, as 
by the reflection, that I was to reeommence my London 
life in a new place. My servant—one of the best, for 
the first seven years of his servitude, that ever lived— 
had proceeded, upon his arrival, to my old lodgings: 
they were occupied by another tenant, but my kind land- 
lady recommended me to an excellent house, where | 
should be as comfortable as possible ; at all events, until 
the gentleman who then was in possession of my former 
apartments should be disposed to quit them. 

I hated then, almost as much as I do now, a change 
of domicile ;—put me down once comfortably, and there 
let me rest. When I reached my destined resting-place, 
I was disturbed, because the parlour of the house was to 
the right of the door, instead of the left, as it was in my 
other domicile ; and then the staircase went up the mid- 
dle of the house, and my sitting-room and bed-room did 
not communicate, and I had to cross from one to the 
other in my dressing-gown, if I chose, as I invariably 
did, to breakfast in that “ free and easy” vestment; and 
when I was lighted to bed, by an elderly woman in 
black—my man having retired to rest—I thought she 
looked cross, and sour, and strange, and not in the least 
the sort of woman by whom I liked to be waited upon. 

However, faute de mieux, I went to my bed, but not 
to sleep; a thousand things flitted into my mind. First, 
all the extraordinary developments of character, male 
and female, by which I had been instructed and edifie* 
during the preceding evening ;—then, the affair o 
Emma ;—then, the bou/eversement of my agreeable ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Fletcher Green ;—and then the 
extraordinary termination of my friendship with Daly, 
whose conduct, in spite of the opinion of my friend, the 


* * * 


Vimporte—I was well lodged, and the landlord well gallant lieutenant of Life Guards, had been, I thought, 


word noors reproachfully again as long as I live.” 


sion was by no means desirable, because I should have 
destroyed a beautiful vision which the family had con- 


| paid—if he is content so am I; and I never will use the | blameless in the first instance, and generous in the last: 


jand so I concluded my reveries with a decision, that I 
Strange as this adventure may appear, it must be quite | had been led into an affair, with regard to him, which I 
clear, that a visit to the Crown upon the present occa-|could not but regret, and by a resolution, that of all 


earthly absurditics—not to speak of its immorality— 
'duelling was the greatest; because the injured man is 
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ust as likely to be shot as the man who ha i 
The third possible case, of the injured man shooting 
himself, I did not take into calculation. 

I recollected how strongly the greatest and wisest of 
men had reprobated the custom. How the King (Henry 
II.) of France, after witnessing, in great pomp, the cele- 
brated duel between Jarnac and Chasteneraye, at St. 
Germain en Laye, in 1547, was so much struck by the 
barbarity and injustice of the system, that he put an 
end to it. ‘To be sure, his sons, Charles IX. and Henry 
I[[. restored it; but they had not been witnesses to, or, 
as | had been, a prineipal in, a work of so much folly 


and injustice. 

I believe my thoughts had taken this turn, not only 
because I wished to put myself sufficiently in the wrong 
with myself, to justify my seeking a reconciliation with 
my late antagonist, but because I had very recently been 
reading, in the Isle of Wight, a speech of James I. de- 
livered upon his first coming into the Star chamber to 
sit, as judge, upon a case of duel, against which he had 
issued a proclamation. 

«Of all bloodshed,” saith the king, “this of the duel 
is the worst:—first, because it comes not on revenge of 
other blood, which may stir some compassion, as when 
a man had killed a father or a brother, it was lawful, by 
the old law, for the next of kin to kill the murderer, if 
he were caught before he entered into the city of refuge. 
But the duel is no revenge of former blood, but a sharp- 
ening and whetting swords to shed blood, and that, many 
times, for vain words, which may be recalled. ‘To re- 
venge that‘with blood which cannot be recalled, how 
vain a thing is it! for a man, by God’s permission, may 
kill a man, but he cannot bring him to life again. A 
man hastily falls out with another, and so to the lie, and 
so to strokes, and so to murder, ‘his is yet more to be 
pitied, because it is in heat; but, to do so in cold blood, 
as the duel is performed, casts away all plea of mercy 
before God and the king.” 

Much more did his majesty propound to the court, 
which I have forgotten, except, indeed, his sneer at the 
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the slightest intention of hitting Daly,—a circumstance, 
which, however, judging by what actually did occur, 
might, perhaps, have proved fatal to him. In fact, as I 
have already said, my heart yearned for a reconciliation. 
[ know what it is for a man to see a woman the wife of 
another, whom he had, for many years, intended to have 
been his own; but, as I argued to myself, there is no 
accounting for tastes. Emma preferred Daly, and, as 
| she herself says, never thought of me in the light of a 
jlover; and certain it is, that I was led to consider my- 
self more to blame in the affuir than any body else, 
since the very next step of my life went to prove that I 


friendship for an affection of a more serious and tender 
character. 

I admit, that such a disposition to misunderstand—or 
rather to misconstrus—might have bad its origin in con- 
ceit and vanity; but this I know, that if women would 
but consider what powerful, what dangerous, and,— 
speaking of man’s happiness or misery,—destructive 
weapons eyes are, they might, perhaps, be a little more 
careful in using them. 
1505, is said to have caused the eyes of his natural bro- 
ther, Jules, to be put out, merely because a young lady, 
to whom his eminence was attached, happened one day 
to praise them. Far be it from me to take such a course 
with any of those bright orbs, which, if I have not very 
much deceived myself, have in the course of my life 
very much betrayed me. So much for my conceit—so 
much for my repentance—and so much for my desire to 
be reconciled with the Dalys. 

Three—something more than three—months had 
elapsed, since my last disappearance from London, and 
| November was setting in, with all its agrémens of yel- 
low fogs, northeasterly winds, and drizzling mists: the 


demand for arsenic was considerable. After breakfast, 
however, I sallied forth, intending, in the first place, to 





could very easily mistake the candid good nature of| 


Cardinal D'Este, in the year| 


hypochondriacs were getting ready their halters, and the} 
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s injured him. | me, because, as I have already noted down, I never had lhegan to recover his composure; “you are a capital fel- 


low—now be the best of capital fellows—you know all 
| my affairs by this time. Have you a mind to come and 
}dine with me and Emma?—she'll be delichted to see 
you—so shall I.” 

I thought Daly showed the greatest possible wisdom, 
in sinking all the intermediate events which had occur- 
red between our parting and (literally) our meeting. His 
invitation was what I really sought. 

“Tm your man,” said I. 

“ At six,” said Daly,—* nobody but my wife.” 

“ Where are you in town !” said I. 

“In Duke street, Manchester square,” said Daly ; « but 
you won't come ?” 

“Upon my honour I will,” replied I, « provided you 
think that Mrs. Daly will not object to receive me.” 

“On the contrary,” said Daly, “she is anxious to 
|show you that her friendship is unchanged, as ours, my 
|dear fellow, I hope will ever remain.” : 

He again shook hands with me, in a 





manner to con- 
|vince me of the sincerity of his professions; and having 
jtold me the number of his residence, we parted, but to 
meet again at dinner time. 

The moment Daly was out of sight, I felt, although 
extremely happy at having achieved my scheme of re- 
conciliation, that I had committed myself to a scene of 
a particularly embarrassing character. I had called out 
Daly—for all he knew, would have shot him, if I had 
not by chance shot mysclf—I was then actually bound 
in sureties to keep the peace towards him, and we had 
been separated without an opportunity of explanation. 
That he, a man of the world and of spirit, would think 
no more of this, unless perhaps to applaud my anxiety 
to vindicate my honour, [ felt quite sure; indeed the 
| manner in winch he sought my hand the moment our 


: i ; 
eyes met, and he felt satisfied that I should reciprocate 


| a : ’ ‘ 
ihis sentiments, convinced me that our diflerence was for 





lever at rest, and I left any discussion which might arise 


lin the course of the evening to chaace, because I saw 


apply myself to Hull, who would be sure to give me in-|how it would terminate; but with respect to Emma I 


degradation of the word honour, which his majesty de-| formation about my generous friend. After having ob-|began to get particularly nervous. He assured me of 
clared could only be derived from the king, and was, /|tained this intelligence, I proposed continuing my walk lher readiness—even anxiety, to receive me as a friend 
therefore, inherent in no man. “ Where,” said the Eng-|as far as Broad street, where, I thought, if I did not find in a new character, and with perfect cordiality. But still, 
lish Solomon,—and it is curious enough to quote at a/a letter from Cuthbert, I should, at all events, hear news! could she pardon my sanguinary proceedings as regard- 
time when without, I trust, any serious diminution of! of him; and accordingly I pursued the track to Hull’s/ed her husband !—would she too steep in oblivion all 
loyalty to the sovereign from that which the country |chambers, to which he had frequently invited me, and | the past circumstances of the case? these questions puz- 
felt due to the kingly office in the days of the Star! paddled through the mud, with an umbrella over my |zled me, and all I hoped was, that there might be some 
chamber, men certainly hold opinions somewhat at vari-| head, fully prepared to resist the influence of the weather, /other guests to break the solemnity of the party, or that 
ance with those of his sapient majesty :—“ Where,” says /But such are the extraordinary occurrences of this life,/her mother and the major might be yet living with them, 
King James, “ will you have honour here amongst us,/and such the curious coincidences which any man who |to add to the hilarity of the evening. 

who live in a monarchy, if not from the king ? Men are | has a turn for observation or remark is sure to perceive,| I pursued my walk into the city, having first 
bold to give the title of honour where it is not due. I) that I had not dabbled along two streets from my new |tained that my friend Hull was gone into the north of 
have warned the marshals of it, that the title of honour | lodgings, before I saw the identical object of my search,| England, where he had an estate which he annually 
shall not be given to gentlemen—worship belongs to| —Daly himself. visited. At the agent’s in Broad street, I found, as I bad 
them, and not honour, which is proper to statesmen and| We were on the opposite sides of the way. I saw | ox ped ted, a letter from my brother Cuthbert, acknowledg- 
counsellors. For what is the reason that a man, never | /im, and saw that he saw me. The moment was trying |ing mine, in which I had recounted the loss of our ex- 
so great in honour, being attainted, loseth honour, but/and critical;—would he break the ice—should 72 Our/cellent mother, and informing me that his health was 
because the king resumeth it?—ARea dat et aufert hono- eyes met, and the doubt seemed to be mutual—the ineli- | still declining, that the climate decidedly disagreed with 
rem; and he that grants honour, must interpret it./nation much the same. It is quite impossible to describe | him, expressing apprehensions that he sbould be obliged 
Will you, then, leave God and the king, and the king | the sort of feeling by which we were both actuated. Ito return to England in a year or two, and begging me, 


asccre- 


and the state, the law and the counsel, and get honour 
in an alehouse, from a swordsman, that hath scarce a rag 


saw he wished to cross over and speak ;—I wished, (and in pursuance of his former suggestions, to consider the 


thought he saw I did,) to cross over and speak to him. | 


subject of coming out maturely and deliberately ; not to 


at his back—a Barmoutho man !—one that dares not go/|[ cannot explain the affair of the minute which follow-| risk my health or my happiness by a voluntary expatria- 
out of Milford-lane, for debt? If this be honour, it is a}ed; vut, at the end of it, we had shaken hands, and jtion, but if I could reconcile such a proceeding with my 


| 


tagged honour—a base, popular honour; and, to say | were walking together. views of comfort, and medical opinions were favourable 
las to the effects of the change, he strongly recommended 


. ° H 
truth, popular honour is but @ treasonable honour in a} ; 
: “ Behold, his anger melts—he longs to love you, | ; ner ae ; : 
monarchy. If you will have such honour, you must go eas “$. a |me to do so, as the opportunity of fixing me in a highly 
‘ : ~ Aad To call you friend. | : ; 
to the Low Countries for it—here you may not have it. | 
Poor Xing James !—little did he ‘think, that in two|—I never felt more awkwardly in my life. 
hundred years, or a little more, after his death, titles and | question whether I had better or not recur to any thing | the spot, to delegate to me, in case of the necessity of his 
distinctions, of which he was so jealous, would have that had passed ;—we had been friends—we were friends. | absence, that share of work and profit in the concern, 
been so scattered and tossed about, that every member There had been a sort of a hitch—a hiatus, but the fight! which [ might eventually retain, supposing he should at 
of parliament,—Barmoutho man or not,—would come | had set that to rights, and I had been wounded, which | length find it necessary to relinquish it altogether. 
to be designated as “honourable ;”’—that every alder-/ was as much as a man of honour could expect, and my| I read this letter attentively, and felt affectionately 


respectable sphere of society, and in a most lucrative 
It was a/business, could only be made available while he was ow 


man would be dubbed worthy ;—every officer pronounced 
gallant;—every barrister be styled learned ;—and every 
attorney called gentleman. 

However, the principle of Solomon struck deep into 
my mind; and, although the authorities of Dector South, 
in all piety and seriousness, aud Lord Chesterfield, in 
all the force of ridicule, might have sufficiently satisfied 
me, the dictum of an English monarch, delivered, too, 
in the Star chamber, outweighed them all. 

As for his wise majesty’s disquisition upon the dif- 
ference between hot blood and cold blood, it affected not 








friend had not wounded me, which made the aflair of | 
reconciliation easier. But then Emma—TI could not 
screw my courage to “the sticking place,” as Shak-| 
speare says,—I could not ask after Aer ; and Daly seem- 
ed—which was odd enough for Aim—rather puzzled, 
whether he should speak of her: so we said nothing for 
a minute or two. At last he asked me if I was staying 
in town? Being November, I did not like to commit 
myself altogether, so I said I had come to town the day 
before, and was going away to-morrow. 

“ Deuced strange world this, Gurney,” said Daly, who 








grateful for the solicitude Cuthbert expressed for a bro- 
ther, his interest in whom could ouly arise from the 
most disinterested feelings ; and, from Broad street to the 
corner of St. Paul’s church-yard, I continued firm in the 
intention of starting immediately for eastern climes. 
The resolution, however, was a good deal shaken by the 
time I reached Charing cross; and long before I got to 
the bottom of St. James’s street, I had made up my mind 
to do nothing hastily, but—which was always then, and 
has been ever since, a very favourite system with me, 
to wait and see what would turn up. 
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quit England, which at that time so comple tely possessed 
me. It was a kind of inverted nostalgia; and never di 
Swiss more ardently desire to return to bis native land 

} | ‘ 


the I 


an Mnelish teel- 


than I not to quit imine, [ am not ast ashamed of 
{ 


: . ' 
the fecing, as a national fleeing, or as 


ing; for tothis moment I cannot, unless when health re- 
\ ; 1 


quires it, compre hend the taste which leads the great and 


wealthy to abandon a country like our own; quit the 
halls of their fathers and the cottages of their tenants; 


} 


the air which they I t breathed, and the earth they first 
trod, for the feverish and unsatisfactory life which they 
invariably lead on the continent. 

At the time of Cuthbert’s offer, the continent was 
closed ; the long war prevented the emigration which, 
after its conclusion, became so fashionable. Paris, Vi- 


entia, Florence, "Nay les, all were 
that although I might have extremely well relished a 
r, It Was not possible under existing 


and 


tour for the summe 





circumstances,—India was all that was left for me ; 
although some of the English magnets which once at- 
tracted me had lost their power, Caleutta did seem a 
very long way from Hyde 


general spelled it, in addressing a letter to Apsley house, 


Park corner—or as the French 


“ WW epaquana,’—and at the turnpike which then stood | 


there, ended, in my ] 


mind, the habitable world. I might 
perhaps,—so contradictory are our natures,—had that 


same turnpike been authoritatively fixed as the boundary 
of my range, have per.shed of a desire to go to Ham- 
had never quitted Milan 
a life of eighty-four years, died of grief, because, 
in order to try the effect, the 


departure fi 


mersinith, as the old man who 
during 


rand duke prohibited his 





om it. 
the fact, there were the 


dangers of the seas to encounter—danzers, which to a 


conceal 


landsman, and especially one of Cockayne, appear ter- 


rific. ‘To aman who ina stormy night, while the gusts 


are rattling his windows, and howling down his chim- 
ney, lias read the adventures of Falconer, and Drury, and 
Ashton, such prospects are 


not to speak of having 


not particularly agreeable ; 
dived into David Chytreus, the 
of Saxony, and the history of the destruc- 
Da li h a | nl 


tion of th ul and nine thousand men, in 





attempting to get to anchor at Wisbo, during the war 
between Denmark and Sweden; nor of having read a jist 
of calamities al tinterminable, recorded by Osorius in 
his history of ral, including all the perils of Cap- 
tain Capral, Captain Aquilaire, and Captain Sodre ; and | 
after that, having been gratified with the following an- 


ly tales:— 


f moral to the malanch« 


Lavare, marchant 
1 


I, 1 rs, Va C¢ lant 
Qu vuuvent lui font 

De son avarics 

‘ty boane ju 
Lvabysmant au fond. 


A 4} ‘ } > ° 
Ali tilese Ul s combined, I must admit, did not tenc 


eitier Lo sovllaic ny app 


rehensions, or excite my desire 








Jor so protract 1 an « xcursion; I therefore determin d, 
accordlis to ly ordinary practice, to postpone the con- 
jaerattou Ob My letter ¢ the newt dau. Whoever has 
read Miss E re w yrth’s story of *'To-m rrow, —and 
who has not '—will periectly comprehend the turn of 
my mind, and then, perliaps, will be less surprised at the 
Way in which my lite has been spent. 

One thing is to be done e ery day, however, which | 
cannot conveniently be deferred until the next: I mean 
eaung o ve’s dinner ; and therefor it became necessary 
that 1 should take such st ps3 as might ensure my appear- 
ance at Daly’s mansion at six o'clock. As the hour drew 
nigh, my liervousiess increased. I felt assured that no- 


haritableness would 


thing like envy or un 
s I asceuded the 


fiat ali tae ldea 


actuate Iby 


mind a stairs of his elegant house; and 


L once entertained of Emma's fortune 
being mine, were so completely buried in oblivion, that 
[ should rather rejoice than not, in seeing their happi- 


ness, und that display of comfort and splendour, which 





her wealth might justly and pr rly sex to herseli’ 
and the husband ot her choice. 
Sull it was something to do, and I began, when I be- 


gan to dress, to wish [ had postponed it till + to-morrow.” 
et | liad been desirous of the reconciliation with my 
friend; and since Emma and he were now one} I could 


not be reconciled by halves; and so, as the proverb says, 





| 
shut against me; so! 
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I cannot now «¢ ym pre hend the fee ling ol re luctance to |—* In fora peany in fora pound,” I began dressing for 


he visit 
At six I desired m 


iny friend Daly would, under his present circumstances, 


servant to do what I supposed 





have considered a most abominable action—call a hack- 


ality coach, 


“ He i” 


lisped in numbers, and the numbers came ; 


and at about ten minutes after the clock of St. George’s, 
Hanover square, had struck the hour, I stepped into the 
litter—I mean the litter at the bottom of the “ jarvy,” 
'—with a careful regard to the prevention of the adhe- 
sion of any of the straws to my black stockings; loose 
trowsers, or even long pantaloons, being, at that period, 
articles not considered fit to appear in at dinner, 





| Right glad am [ to observe that the ladies patronesses 
of Almacks’, the great marriage bazaar of London, still 
adhere to their predilection for the decencies of dress ; 
not but that a foreigner, reading the implied denuncia- 
tion of trowsers and pantaloons, et hec genus omne, 
must be a good deal puzzled by finding inscribed upon 
the cards of admission to so high and delicate an assem- 
bly these most curious words—* No gentlemen admitted 
without breeches and stockings.” 

Away we drove, at least my worthy Pheton, with my 
trusty squire at his side; but what with the wet, and 
what with the fog, and what with the bill up Wigmore 
street, we did not make quite as much way as [ had 
jhoped for. However, my old friends Time and Patience 
jserved my turn, and having entered Duke street, the 
coach stopped; my man got down and enquired, and 
then confidently directed the coachman, who accordingly 
drove up to a milliner’s shop, a little below Morin’s 
‘hotel and coflee house. He what he called “ rapped” at 
jthe door; upon which I thrust my head out of the win- 
jdow, and asked him, in no very measured terms, what 
ithe deuce he was at. 
| «This is the house, sir,” said Peter. 
| «This! said I. 

« Yes, sir,” replied he, “this is number—— 

At this moment the door was opened by a tall fishy- 
leyed maid, with flaxen hair, and a parchment skin, 
doubtfully displayed by the light of a tallow candle, visi- 
bly affected by the gusts of wind, which in November 
afternoons are in the habit of disporting about the streets 
of London. 

This must be a mistake,” said I. 

“Tl ask,” said Peter—and he did; 
the maid with the curls and the candle was the domes- 
tic servant of my excellent friend Bob Daly; and the 
| door at which I had imagined he had “ rapped” by mis- 
jtake, was the entrance to the blissful abode of that viva- 
icious creature and his amiable Emma. 
somewhat surprised at the appearance of Daly’s resi- 
dence and its accessories ; but as I always believe that 
ithere are reasons for every thing, and was equally satis- 
ltied that it was no business of mine to attempt to account 
for his mode of living, I stepped out of my coach, shook 
the straw from my stockings, and entered the passage, 


” 


| “ 
} 


and sure enough 


I was, I confess, 


which reminded me not a little of the story so admira-| 
bly told in Ireland’s Illustrations of Hogarth, of the two 


brothers who clubbed their means to buy an elephant, 
and the sad fate thereof. 

«“ What name, sir?” said the fair poit ess. 

“ Gurney,” said I—as what else should I have said? 
| «“ What time shall I come for you, sir?”’ said Peter. 

“ Not at all,” said I, feeling my position difficult and 
critical, and not wishing by any means to pledge myself 
to any particular duration of stay, but preferring to leave 
my sojourn at Daly’s, elastic—to be contracted or ex- 


tended at pleasure. 

I followed the broad-backed virgin up the ladder-like 
staircase, and was ushered into the very neat but very 
small drawing-room, of evidently a furnished lodging, 
with a long black pole over the three slips of windows, 
ind a decp drapery pendent therefrom, with brass stars, 
from whose centres darted rays of bright yellow calico, 


looking 


« As doth the blushing discontented sun, 
| Irom out the fiery portal of the east.” 


Black-backed chairs, with knobs to match the stars, an 

abbreviated sofa, and before it a table thereunto propor- 
‘tioned, stood near the walls, which were decorated with 
a circular mirror, knobbed round, so like that which once 
i 








————- 


belonged to my “sainted sire,” in Bolsover street, that 
I almost loved it for its family likeness. ‘The room was 
lilled with an atmosphere of mingled fog and smoke, 
uid the house generally pervaded with the odour of 
roasted mutton, 

After a few moments of delay, Daly came in, and 
grected me as [ wished to be greete!—I only trembled 
for the first meeting with the lady—in she came—held 
out her hand, and said, “ Well, Mr. Gurney, how do 
you do?” 

« Pretty well, I thank you,” said I—and the embar. 
rassment was over; but—may I say so!—the disap- 
pointinent had only begun. In spite of all she said vpon 
the suhject—or rather, in spite of all I heard from Daly 
—in spite of every thing in the world, I did believe 
that our first interview after her marriage would 
have been productive of some greater effect than appear. 
ed when the event of our meeting really occurred: a 
sigh—a blush—a tear, perhaps, or at the very least, a 
cold and trembling hand; not a bit of it—the healthful 
colour of her cheek fled not, neither did it increase ; her 
hand was as warm as it ought to be, and did not shake 
at all; and her « Well, how do you do, Mr. Gurney !” 
was pronounced in the same tone, with the same ease, 
and with as little embarrassment, as if we had met the 
day before, or had never seen each other in the whole 
course of our lives. 

But what do you imagine was the next thing she 
said '—nobody could guess. 

«“ Mr. Daly,” said she—Mister, too !—* how abomina- 
bly this room smokes.” 

« Dreadfully !” said Daly. “ We had better open one 
of the windows.” 

“What,” said Emma, “and let in the fog—that 
would be vastly wise—a horrid hole you find us in, Mr, 
Gurney.” 

I was puzzled what to say—I quite agreed with my 
fair friend, but I did not know whether I ought to own it. 

«“ T don’t think it horrid at all,” said Daly ; “however 
I chose it, and I suppose, my dear, that is quite enough 
to set you against it.—I hope, Gurney, you can eat mut- 
ton,” added Daly, turning to me, in hopes, I presume, of 
turning the conversation. 

I was about to say, that nothing on earth is so good 
as mutton, when I was prevented by the lady of the 
house, who, in a tone any thing but gentle, accompa- 
nied with a laugh any thing but mirthtul, exclaimed, 
«“ Whether he can eat mutton I don’t know, I am sure 
he can smell it.” 

« Well, my love,” said Daly, “one cannot help smell- 
ing dinner in a small house.” 

«Thank you, Mr. Daly,” replied the lady. «+ What 
clever creatures these wits are, arn't they, Mr. Gur- 
ney ?” 

“ Well,” said Daly, “never mind, so as we get the 
dinner, for I am hungry.” 

“Tam never hungry in London,” said Mrs. Daly. 
The tone and spirit of the conversation startled my 
ear more than the general appearance of every thing 
around me, and I began most heartily to repent me of 
having accepted an invitation to witness what seemed to 
me very like a representation of Catherine and Petruchio, 
when the door opened, and the maid entered the room 
with a small piece of paper in her hand, which she deli- 
vered to her master, saying at the same time, in a tone 
as little subdued as that of her amiable mistress, 

«The boy, sir, has come from the tallow-chandler’s, 
and says, if you please, he has a large bill to pay to- 
morrow, and 4 

« Nonsense!” said Daly ; “why do you bring up such 
‘things as these now? don’t you see I am engaged—say 
11 will call to-morrow.” 
| IJ told him that, sir,” said the girl, rather angry at 
‘being snubbed before company ; “ but the boy says that 
you said that three days ago, and a 
| Well, [ll come down and speak to him myself,” said 
| Daly ; and he quitted the room, grandc-ing the girl at a 
severe rate. 

«“ Well, Mr. Gurney,” said the lady, when her hus- 
band had left the room; “ great changes since we met 
last. I suppose you thought mea mad girl to run away. 
[assure you I think so too, now, myself—pretty busi- 
ness, isn’t it!” 

There was an abruptness, and, as I felt, an indelicacy, 
in Mrs. Daly's thus plungingin medias res, and ina half 
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GILBERT GURNEY. 





dozen words giving the history of what I felt to be her! 
infidelity, of what she proclaimed as her imprudence, 
and what she now appeared to consider her iepentance— 
I was staggered. 

« Yes,” said I, generally, “strange things do hap- 
pen.” 

laa a 

«[am sure,” said Emma, “I never expected what 
has happened.” 

« No,” said I—hoping every instant that Daly would | 
return. 

° ° ° ” 
«| hope Mrs, Haines is quite well. 
« Mamma,” said Emma, whose whole manner and air, 


the observations of his better half, and whatever rejoin- 
der I might venture to put—so I hesitated—and hemmed 
—and looked, I believe, something like what I meant. 
Emma was quicker in her comprehension of my 
thoughts and feelings than I had anticipated—she evi- 
dently read telegraphs with the greatest facility, for hav- 
ing looked at me for an answer to her last observation, 


|or perhaps for an observation in return, and finding none! 


come, she said, “ Oh, Ae is gone down again.” 
Well, said I to myself, did I really think it necessary 
‘to call out my excellent friend Daly for depriving me otf 


this perfect piece of excellence! ‘The blindness of a 


111 


| what it really was I have not the smallest idea. Emma, 
the once gentle and genteel, drank porter out of a pew- 
jter pot—I wondered—I looked unintentionally towards 
Daly—he seemed totally indifferent to her proceedings. 
The mutton was, as it had been pronounced, ill-done, 
land tough as leather—some high-smelling brocoli, and 
a few black-dotted potatoes, were the vegetables—the 


macaroni was the climax—preparations in Dr. Gardner’s 
| window, in Long Acre, would have been tempting by 
I endeavoured to swallow eight or ten 
jinches of the “tobacco pipes made easy,” and was get- 


comparison. 


| ting comfortable—for what are serious ills to others, are 


and even tone of voice, appeared to me to be entirely lover—for I once was hers—became more evident than|to me agreeable varieties—when my plate was whisked 


changed by matrimony ; “ Mrs. M-Gullin, you mean, | 
suppose ” 

{ hemmed assent. 

«She is pretty well in health, but, as you may sup- 
pose, not in particularly good spirits; as soon as they 
cin manage it, they will go to Ireland—oh !—I forgot— 
you saw the major that day of the duel.” 

“| positively stared at my fair companion—I could not 


comprehend whether the jumble of her conversation, in-| 


volving all the most delicate points to which Daly ’s good 
taste had specially avoided a recurrence, arose from a 
sort of callous indifference to events involving nothing 
less than what I at one time considered my earthly hap- 
piness, and probably her husband’s life, or from sheer 
innocence and simplicity. If it were the latter, to be 
sure, she did dance among the hot ploughshares, in a 
manner which our once persecuted queen would have 
envied, could she have lived to see it. 

How much farther my fair companion would have 
gone, I do not pretend to guess—luckily Daly, having 
despatched the tallow chandler’s boy, returned, anathe- 
matising the stupidity of Charlotte—such was the name 
of the huge wax doll who had opened the door to me~ 
for pestering him with such absurd messages. 

«“ Emia, love,” said the Benedick, “have you got 
the keys ?” 

Keys? thought I—Daly with a bunch of keys—well! 

« Not I,” replied Emma; “I dare say you have left 
them about somewhere—what do you want!” 

«“T want to get out the wine,” said Daly. 


Get out the wine! thought I—picturing to myself two} 


fugey decanters, half full of the remnants of yesterday’s 
libation, with a sort ef furry rim just over the surface, of 
which the expression gave mine a strong idea. 

“ There’s none out,” replied the lady. 

“ Well, then, I must get some,” said the subdued hus- 
band, 

“ You might, I should think,” said Emma, “ consi- 
dering how long you have been in, have done that be- 
fore ;—isn’t Robinson in ?” 

« [ don’t know, love,” said Daly, who seemed to me 
to have totally lost the perception of the ridiculous, for 
which he was so particularly and pre-eminently famous, 
or if not, to have acquired that peculiar sort of blind- 
ness which sees no personal or family imperfections. J 
never beheld any thing more absurd than the whole 
scene. 

Away he went—and then left again, téte-d-téte with 
the lady, I had, thanks to the convenient thinness of a 
pair of battans, about the size of the doors of a mode- 
rately sized mahogany wardrobe, by which the back 






room was separated from the front—the satisfaction of} 


ever I expected to admit. Yet, surely, something must 
have changed her since we last met—changed her, too, 
since Daly had written so enthusiastically about hei 
grace and elegance—ZJ saw neither; those eyes, on which 
| [ loved to gaze, roved about, and rolled, in a manner most 
unpleasant, and the once sylph-like creature seemed 
afflicted with a sort of nervous irritation which prevent- 
ed her from sitting still in her chair. 

I heard a rattling of dishes and plates—the back 
| drawing-room was the dining-room—I heard Daly super- 
‘intending, and the great doll whispering—a_ contused 
jsound of “ the butter-boat there,’”—* mind, the maca- 
|roni at top,”—and a sort of hustle-bustle kind of confu- 
|sion, in the midst of which Daly, who seemed to me to 
| be a sort of white Mungo in the establishment, came in, 
‘and throwing himself down in a chair, which he had 
jnearly broken by the shock, exclaimed, “I wish they 
| would let us have dinner !” 
| ‘his was a dreadful trial—having heard him behind 
| the scenes—as I should have said a year or two before 
|—getting the scenery and machinery in order, to see 
| him swagger into the stage box and cry, “ When does 
the play begin?” was rather too much; but if that was 
a teazer, the look which Mrs. Daly gave me—who of 
course heard the dialogue between her husband and the 
Dolly—was annihilation. Open flew the folding doors. 

«“ Dinner, ma’am,” said the attendant sylph. 

«“ Come, Gurney,”’ said Daly ; “take Mrs. Daly.” 

Take! thought I—considering it was a stride of a yard 
and a half from the sofa where she sat to the seat she 
was destined to occupy at the dinner table, there seemed 
|but little need of taking—however, I did as I was di- 
lrected, put out my left arm pinionwise, and for the first 





time for several months felt the momentary pressure of 
Mrs. Daly’s right—she took her seat—I waited till Daly 
’ 


came, who—said grace !—and then the dinner was dis- 


played to our view. 


“here are some mackere|—some mutton, and, presently, 
some macaroni.” 

“Oh, you don’t expect any fine dinners here,” said 
Mrs. Daly ; «do you, Mr. Gurney ?” 

I made a bow, and said nothing, but grinned. I cared 
|nothing about the dinner; but nevertheless, I felt it im- 


| possible to compliment it, guoad banquet. 

“The mackerel are stale,” said Mrs. Daly. 

“The mutton is raw!” exclaimed her husband. 

“ We are nicely served,” said the lady—* Where is 
Robinson !”’ continued she, addressing the maid, and 
looking, as I thought, like a fury. 

The maid, who évidently felt that the reply was not 





“ We can offer you but little in *his way,” said Daly ;| 


suited to the public ear, leaned over her mistress, and| 


| away in a gale redolent of pomatum. It had been snatch- 
}ed trom my presence by the hand of Robinson, fresh from 
the head of the gentleman at No. 16. However, I saw 
ja gleam of satisfaction flit over the features of the once 
| placid Emma, when she found the barber at his post—a 
|frown and a nod following, expelled the waxy-faced maid 
| from the apartinent, and Robinson remained and oflici- 
ated alone for the rest of the dinner. 

It would be tiresome, and even superfluous, to set down 
the numerous snappings and snarlings which character- 
ised the conversation of the happy Dalys. 
rule appeared to have been established in the family, 
which might have been fairly called, as the old women 
for neither one of the 
| domestic pair said, stated, or even suggested any thing 


One general 


|have it, «the rule of contraries ;” 


which did not produce a direct negative from the other, 

«The room is very hot,” said one, 

« Hot!” said the other,—* Jam miserably cold.” 

« Clever man, that Mr. Wilson,” says the lady. 
“The greatest bore in London,” rejoins the gentle- 
} man. 

“Claret is the only wine fit to drink,” declares the 
master of the house. 

«“[ cannot bear the taste of claret,’ exclaims the mis- 
tress. 

« Dear me,” cries the lady, “it is near nine o'clock ; 
—oh! I forgot—that clock is half an hour too fast.” 

«On the contrary,” says tl 





he gentleman, “it is ten 
| minutes too slow by the Elorse Guards.” 

| Whether the last contradiction was intended to pro- 
| duce an effect, I cannot say. 


A consequence did cer- 
tainly result from it, which | own I did not so much re- 
leret as I once fancied I should regret, a separation from 
| Emma Haines. | 
| was so late, and rose to retire. 


The lady declared she had no idea it 
That movement was the 
| first she had made, either mentally or bodily, to which 
jher loving spouse did not object. I, of course, stood up, 
opened the door, and gave her the ewzitus. Daly never 
|moved; but the moment the door was closed, drew his 





eee : , 
chair close to the fire, and appeared resolved to do, what 
| sailors call, “ making snug for the night.” 


} & Well,” said Daly, as soon as I was seated vis-a-vis, 
“strange things happen—don't they ?” 

I answered in the affirmative. Mrs. Daly had made 
lthe very same observation to me, while Daly was nego- 
Bats P } } ) " ae % 
ltiating with the tallow-chandier, al 
before dinner. ‘The remark appeared 






opening the wine 
somewhat musty,” 
but, as by a sort of uncon 
| spo ted it, I concluded that s 


clous sympathy, they both 
mething very strange had 
htenment. 


« You find Emma a good deal aitered,” said Daly— 


! occurred, I waited for further enlig 


hearing the creaking of a corkscrew, followed by the said, “ Robinson will be in directly, mavam ; he was| sotto voce at same time pointing to the fulding- 
pop-out of a cork, performed, no doubt, by the dexterity | obliged to dress the old gentleman’s hair, what lodges at| doors, which alone separated her from us, in order to in- 
of mine host, who, not more than half a year before,| No 16, but the moment he has done he will come.” 


used to give a capital imitation of that self-same opera- 


This speech, though perfectly intelligible as to its im- 
1 


tion, which concluded by stuffing his finger into his} Port, conveyed to my mind, as it did to my fair hostess’s 
mouth and pulling it out suddenly, with what he face-| ©4'S, the fact that the “gentleman usher daily waiter,”| her countenance, the very tone of her voice, was altered ; 


tiously, rather than elegantiy, called a « flop.” 


“ Don’t you think Mr. Daly altered ?” | 
“ No,” said I; “ much as usual.” 


“He has grown so slovenly,” said his wife; “ and) his income by waiting at the tables of those whose esta-|aflirmative grunt, suc 
then he eats so much, and drinks so much—and he is| blishments were deficient in males—that was clear—but| ed to describe. 
the evidence of this fact, and its unequivocal character, 
| only added to the mystification as to the causes which prised to find us living here, in this mannet 
{could produce such effects, and puzzled me beyond mea-| 


so dull and stupid.” 
«“ Oh,” said I, “that he never ean be.” 
“Well, I don’t know,” said Emma. 


I felt 1 was treading upon mined ground—because [| sure to comprehend why Daly, who, when he had no-| ply candidly, I am surprised—but, I must 


calculated that as we could hear my excellent friend’s| 
performance upon the bottles in the next room, even to} 


the gurgling sound of the wine as it underwent the pro-| he actually possessed the toison-d’or—have sunk so very} and so much misery follow 


cess of transfusion from the green bottle to the decan-} 
ter, my excellent friend might, with equal facility, hear 


—whose advent was so proclaimed, and whose appear- 
ance was so anxiously desired, was neither more nor less 
than a hair-dresser of the neighbourhood, who enhanced 





thing, contrived to live like a gentleman—upon a small 
scale—barring the “ tripodial dinner’ —should, now that 


much below his former level. 


|duce me to adopt the style pian/ssimo in my reply. But 


| what could I say in reply to such a question! I did find 


her altered ;—her manner, her look, the expression of 
| i 


|—the milk of her kindness seemed curdled—by what 

lacidulating process I did not know. All I did in ane 

} 

|swer, was to make a sort of little, neutral, negative, 
: z 


has I have often before endeavour- 


“ T suppose,” said Daly, “ you were a good deal sure 





id wish me to re- 


ilso add, 


“ Why,” said I, “if you ask me, 


jagreeably ; for I have seen so many iistances of the 


| nad precipitancy of spending suddenly acquired wealth, 
r a reckless waste of afflu- 


ence and happiness, that Iam more delighted than I can 


I drank wine with M:s. Daly—it was called sherry—] express to you, at finding you going on in this quiet 





or oe-aamreeeeniits 
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GILBERT GURNEY. 





way, rather reducing than increasing your ordinary 


” 
course of expenditure, 


alive, Iam conscious that I have had no share whatever! major had some property—“a mighty pretty estate ;” 
in creating those ills which have overwhelmed her, and| but Daly, whose experience in the world had rendered 


| 


« My dear fellow,” said my friend, “you know me darkened her prospects of happiness; but that, on the| him somewhat of an infidel in regard to Irish estates, 


pretty well—do you think that {, Bob Daly,—the uncon- 
trollable Bob,—who always proceeded, like Pat in the 


contrary, even if the fact does not diminish her burthen,| merely quoted the major’s own description, brogue and 
I am obliged to share her misfortunes, and yet nothing I’ all; at the same time giving me to understand, that, ex. 


jcan say is right—nothing I can do acceptable.” 


play, to 


‘Spend half a crown out of sixpence a-day,” 
should be here pent up,—‘c ibined, cribbed, confined,’ in | poor D ily ) tyrant. 
a first floor in Duke street, Manchester square, if I could “ Well, dear?” cried he. 
be any where else !—Don't you know our history !—}  « Not at all well,” replied the lady, opening the doors 
haven't you heard, 
“ Stumped!” said I,almost unconsciously repeating the there, or are you coming here ?”’ 


quaint, but wofully expressive word. | “In one moment we will be with you,” said Daly. 


cept as far as the holy estate of matrimony might benefit 


In the midst of this outpouring, a violent knocking) her, his exemplary mother-in-law was not likely to get 
against the folding doors announced the proximity of| much by the major. 


Our separation was very unlike any previous parting; 
instead of the joyous smile, and the hearty invitation to 
;| stop and pass a jovial hour or two, Daly’s countenance 


my dear fellow, we are stumped ! | it is past ten o’clock—do you choose to have tea sent| indicated worry and depression of spirits, and his words 


were, “Gurney, I am deuced glad we have met—there 
‘is no necd of fine speeches—let me hope, however, we 


« Positively stumped,” said Daly ;—* don’t speak loud) —« Oh,” said Mrs. Daly, “IT am in no hurry for your} shall continue friends through life. I won’t ask you to 
—I thought, of course, you had heard of it. Blinkinsop | society. I thought, perhaps, Mr. Gurney would like his! stop—but—come again soon.” 


has bolted.” |tea—he used to be very fond of tea.” 


This I promised to do, and took my departure, fully 


“ Who is Blinkinsop ?” said I. | It isextraordinary how much a woman—even a young convinced of the accuracy of a description of matrimony 
« Who is Blinkinsop !” echoed my friend—* the great- | and inexperienced woman—can say in a few words, and | contained in one of the proverbs in Ray’s collection : 


est villain uuhung—the solictor of Aer father ;”—her | how admirably she can convey a meaning by her man-| 
with an emphasis, and an indicatorial point with the fore-|ner of saying them, with which the words themselves 
finger of his right hand towards the doors of the draw- have nothing in the world to do. The tone in which| 
ing-room ;—* sole surviving trustee, and entire manager |the allusion to me and my foregone partiality for the 
of his affairs. Splendid fellow,—tlived like a fighting- innocent infusion of which they spoke, gave poor Daly 
cock ;—balls, parties, fétes, horses, carriages, yachts, pic-| to understand, that in those times she was very anxious 
tures, books, plate, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera ;—top of to please me,—that she consulted my taste, and even re- 
the tree—pleasant, placable, popular. All went smooth ;/ membered, that very moment, my likings and dislikings. 
—the old lady was enraptured with him—her jointure| All this I saw—and saw that it was meant to vex him ; 
paid punctually, and whenever Emma expressed a wish | while the emphatic manner in which she spoke of what 


—pecuniary—Blinkinsop was too happy to meet her|7 might like, proclaimed not only her solicitude for my 


wishes. In fact, the Blinkinsops were the lares and | personal gratification, but her total carelessness as to her 


penates of the Haines’s.” |husband’s. society. 


The first month is smick-smack, 
The second is hither and thither, 

| The third month is thwick-thwack, 
| And the fourth, 
| The deuce take them that brought thou and me to- 
gether.” 


—<— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


| As I returned to my lodgings, I could not help con. 
eile «il believe I might almost say congratulating— 


«And did they receive the adulation ungratefully ?”| I could not choose but admire the amiable docility of myself upon the turn things had taken with regard to 


said I. jmy friend, under the infliction of his lady wife’s sneers. 
“My marriage,” said Daly, “ brought matters to a/Nor could I help calling to mind the words Butler puts 


- 9 }. ’ ma . . ° . 
conclusion, Emma's portion was required ;—then came jinto the lady’s answer to Hudibras, as a justification of 


delays and difliculties. M-Guffin, whose object in mar-|his quiescence, and an illustration of Emma’s severity : 
) | ) 


rying her mother was as little equivocal as mine was N the ri 

. . « Nor can the rigouresest course 

known to have been, was exceedingly active and anxious é : 5 t course 
} Prevail, unless to make us worse, 


t the crisis; and, as the family affection for the trustee | j i 
2 | Who still, the harsher we are used, 


was not transferred, or transferrable to the major, he| : 4% ; 

, Are farther off from being reduced, 
And scorn to abate for any ills 
The least punctilios of our wills. 


dh Ainiiairioabaving epprepiiaied to hin own. wece, aad! rie does os whet us well t’ apply 
those of his interesting family, every farthing of the ac: | was Som aa 1 us for remedy, 
cumulated property of the late highly respectable Joseph | H én : en en ompa ae) ot, 
William Haines, Esq., father to the amiable and lovely | FE sc he ni rt le to defeat ; 
wife of Robert Ferguson Daly, Esq., your very humble | Wh ey — 8 ried all — of ways, 
iat fools we make of ye in plays; 
While all the favours we afford 
Are but to girt you with the sword, 
To fight our battles in our steads, 
And have your brains beat out o’ your heads.” 


‘ ; | 
pressed upon the worthy gentleman, took advice of coun- | 
! 


sel, proceeded accordingly, and the next week found the 
exemplary Blinkinsop on his way to the United States | 


servant to command.” 

“ What,” said I, “ are you oblig d to live thus?” 

« At present,” said Daly ; “ but how long the worthy 
landlady, and the industrious tradesmen in the neigh- 
bourhood, will oblige us, by permitting us to live at all, 
I cannot pretend to guess. We exist in hopes, that some- I think, altogether, it was one of the most unpleasant 
thing like a dividend will restore us—perhaps one and afternoons I ever passed—it did not last long; for just 
ninepence in the pound out of the squandered property ;/as the clock struck eleven, Mrs. Daly having looked very 
—hbut till then, we vegetate after the fashion of the cha-| pale, and rather sleepy, for about half an hour, got up 
meleons.”” and lighted one of two candles, which stood in two bed- 

«“ How dreadful!” said I. chamber candlesticks, on a table in the drawing-room, 

“[t is, upon my life,” said Daly. “IT however la- and retired to her apartment, having shaken hands with 
ment it less from the actual loss and disappointment as me, and giving a look to her husband as muchas to say, 
to the money, than because the misfortune has worked “don’t let him stay long.”—The truth is, that I felt no 
a total revolution in that poor girl’s character and dispo- inclination to oppose her wishes for my departure ; how- 
sition. She was every thing that you described, but the ever, when she was gone, Daly, who, from the volatile, 
sudden fall from affluence and comfort has completely gay, agreeable ratuler of other days, had, in the course 
changed her:—her existence is one continued tever—j|of a few months, aye, weeks, degenerated into the most 
irritable, contradictory, restless, and jealous—nothing can }unhappy of hen-pecked husbands, entered more at large 
be done to please, to soothe, or gratify her.” jinto the causes of their difficulties, which seemed to 

« Well,” said I, «but surely she should not make you | have arisen from the villany of the once-esteemed Blink- 
suffer in happiness and comfort for evils, in the produe-|insop, who, in order to support himself and family in 
tion of which you could have had neither share nor;splendour and extravagance, had, in his character of trus- 
participation.” ’ | tee, not only dissipated the ready money of the deceased 

«That's it,” said Daly ; “it is now of no use arguing and deluded Mr. Haines, which Daly told me had been 
with her upon that point, and I have ceased any thing squandered in speculations on the stock exchange, and 
like discussion; but the extraordinary feature of her,such like commodities, but had mortgaged the estates 
transformation is, that because our elopement and mar-|themselves, to an amount which exceeded their real 
riage produced the denowement, or rather catastrophe, | value, having, as it was generally supposed, not satisfied 
she considers it to have been the cause of her misfor-| himself with mortgaging them only once. 
tunes—a conclusion founded upon false premises, but| In fact, such a combination of crime, fraud, heartless- 
from which I can neither lead nor drive her.” ness, and deception, never had been before exposed to 

“JT admit,” said I, “the alteration in her character is|the world, as this, when all the particulars should be 
perceptible.” made known, was likely to turn out. 

“ My dear friend,” said Daly, “like Sir Peter, since} Mrs. MGuffin, and her Hibernian major, I found had 


Emma. As for the share which Daly had in the trans- 

j action, I completely forgave him. It seemed to me, from 
the turn of Emma’s mind—or perhaps because, not be- 
|ing in love, I saw more clearly—that the difference of 
result amounted to little more than existed between 
Daly’s running away with her before we were married, 
| or some other man’s running away with her after. Even 
lif she had retained the charms of person and temper, 
| which JT supposed she once really possessed, and by 
which I had been attracted, I should in all probability 
have soothed my regrets upon the principle of M. 
L’Abbe Regnier, who, in his Ode to Acanthe, says— 


“ Pour m’assurer le seul bien 
Que I’on doit estimer au monde, 
Tout ce que je n’ai pas, je le compte pour rien,” 


There was another, although certainly a minor conso- 
lation, which I felt at the conclusion of my visit—not a 
word had been said with reference to Mrs. Fletcher 
Green, or my strange blunder. Every moment I dread- 
ed lest some observation or remark should be made by 
Daly, leading to that most tender and delicate subject : 
however, it seemed to me, that he was totally eclipsed by 
the planet which had stricken him ; all old associations 
appeared to be discarded ; his interest in all the affairs 
of society, deadened, if not destroyed; and he himself 
a victim to a speculation, by which he was to have tri- 
umphed. This was moral justice, and yet I could not 
help pitying him. 

As regarded myself personally, and my own imme- 
diate pursuits, I remained for nearly six months fancying 
myself making the most active preparations for my 
voyage to India. During this period, I am sure I visited 
at least eight or nine different ships, some in the river, 
others in the docks, some regular Indiamen, others coun- 
try ships, with every one of which I had some fault to 
find. In one, the accommodation was bad; in another, 
the passage money was too high; in a third, I did not 
like the manners and appearance of the captain ; a fourth 
did not carry a surgeon, which, as I never had had a 
day’s illness in my life, was of course a matter of primary 
consideration. So, however, it went on; every trip I 
took for the purpose of surveying the different craft, 
serving as a business-like excuse for a quiet dinner with 
a friend, at the Artichoke, at Blackwall, or the never-to- 
be-forgotten Crown and Sceptre, at Greenwich. Still I 
fully believed myself going, and even went the length of 
making out an inventory of a stock of sea clothing, from 
a shop-bill of Messrs. Favell & Bousfield, of St. Mary- 
Axe, a neighbourhood still interesting to me, as being 
the birth-place, and having been in the days of his 








the made me happy, I have been the miserablest dog |taken their departure for the green island, where the! 


youth, the residence, of the once volatile Daly, 
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